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THE LEADING INCIDENTS AND CHARACTERS OF THE 
WESTHINSTER ASSEMBLY. 
Address of the ‘Rev. Thomas McCrie at the Bi-centenary 
“meeting ia Canonsmili Hall, Edinburg, Scotland, July 
The Protestant Church, besides the regular 
meeting of her judicatories ‘for the manage- 
ment of her ordinary business, had had her 
Grand Councils, called together on several 
pressing emergencies, to consult on matters af- 
fecting the general interests of religion. Three 
of these are especially notable for their charac- 
ter and resul{s—the diet of Augsburg, followed 
by the solemn alliance at Smalcald in the year 
1530, when the Augsburg Confession was 
agreed to, and the banner of Protestantism was 
unfurled—the Synod of Dort, which was con- 
vened in 1618, to oppose the progress of Ar- 
minianism—and the Assembly which met at 
Wesiminsier, London, on the Ist of July, 1643. 
Each of these convocations met in troublous 
times, and stamped its image more or less for- 
cibly on the age in which it occurred. All of 
them were summoned with the view of settling, 
if possible, the great controversies of the day— 
of quieting the commotions of society, stirred 
to its depths, and lashed into tempest, by a 
Jong course of religious agitation—and of fur- 
nishing a basis of union, by meeting upon 
which the friends of truth might at once com- 
bine against the common enemy, and refute the 
calumny that Protestantism was another name 
for sthism, heresy, and contention. The plan 
adopted for accomplishing these objects, by as- 
sembling the most eminent divines and illustri- 
- ous laymen of various countries and different 
denominations, to “ consider of it, take advice, 
and speak their. minds,” seems agreeable to 
reason aud to Scripture. But not to speak of 
this, we may mark in the very attempt the in- 
trepid spirit. of truth. Error is timorous; it 
dreads the result of investigatton—recoils from 
the collision of independent minds. Protestant- 
ism, strong in the consciousness of truth, has, 
on various occasions, collected its lights, and 
- concentrated its energies ; and, in the hour of 
peril, the life-blood gathering to the heart, the 
result has been, that it has been. sent with in- 
cteased energy to the furthest extremities of 
the system. ese remarks apply with singu- 
lar truth to the Assembly of Divines, the meet- 
ing of which we are assembled to celebrate. 
And truly, whether we consider the circum- 
stances under which it.was convened—the ob- 
ject of its convocation—the character of Its 
members—the work which it accomplished—or 
its bearings and tendencies—if any assembly is 
worthy of our commemoration, it is that of the 
divines who met at Westminster. | 
In this hurried sketch of the incidents and 
characters connected with that famous Assem- 
bly, it would be unreasonable to dwell on de- 
tails of an introductory kind; yet it seems im- 
possible to convey an adequate idea of the need 
and the value of this Assembly, without a brie! 
glance at the previous history. Before such 
an audience, co d of various shades of 
opinion, I must crave indulgence, if, unwitting- 
ly, I shall.in my manner of stating facts, tres- 
pass on the feelings of any; and claim the pri- 
vilege which honest Thomas Fuller assigns to 
‘impartial historians, of “ trumpeters end mes- 
sengers, who are permitted, even in the height 
“and heat of civil war, to have fair and free 
passaye on both sides.” 
. Let-us suppose ourselves, then, carried back 
two centuries, and set down at the date of No- 
- Vember, 1640, when the long Parliament com- 
meneed. ‘The insane attempt of Archbishop 
Laud to impose an Anylo-Popish Liturgy on 
the Scots nation in 1637, has failed, and only 
‘succeeded in eliciting the ancient Presbyterian 
spirit of our fathers—the old National Cove- 
‘nant of Scotland, or Confession of Faith, has 
been re-sworn in the Greyfriars’ churchyard, 
with a special clause appended, abjuring Pre- 
lacy and the five articles of Perth—the Glas- 
w Assembly of 1638 has been held, and 
enderson has pronounced the Bishop’s doom, 
** We have cast down the walls of Jericho, let 
him who rebuildeth them beware of the curse 
of Hiel the Bethelite ! The Bishop's war has 
been fought, and Dunse Law has witnessed the 
triumph of the anciént banner—For Christ’s 
‘Crown and Covenant; and Charles, indignant 
at his defeat, has sped to England to denounce 
the Scots as rebels, and to demand from Par- 
liament assistance to crush the rebellion. 
Twelve years had now elapsed, during which 
England had been governed without a Parlia- 
ment. And during this period, the fates of the 
three nations may be said to have been in the 
“hands of two men, Strafford and Laud. It is 
not our province to unfold the system of mis- 
rule and oppression which issued in rousing 
the English to assert thei civil and religious 
liberties. Enough to say, the war had now 
commenced between privet and prerogative 
—between Charles and his Parliament—which 
for many years involved England in turmoil, 
and deluged it with the blood of her own sons. 
One thing isclear ; the element of religion en- 
‘tered largely into the cause of these unseemly 
‘quarrels. ud may not have been a Papis! 
in his heart. This we may concede to his own 
solemn disclaimers and those of his friends. 
But with public men, who assume such power 
as Laud, it is not with secret intentions we have 
to do, but with the language of their conduct, 
the tendencies of their policy. If Laud was a 
true Protestant, he deceived the: Pope as well 
as the Puritans: for there seems no reason to 
‘doubt that he received, once at least, the offer 
of a Cardinal’s hat; and Fuller, solemnly re- 
asserts the truth of his story of the lady * who, 
turning Papist, and being demanded of the 
Aichbishop the cause of her changing her re- 
ligion, tartly returned, ‘My lord, it was be- 
‘cause I ever hated a crowd.’ And being de- 
sired to explain her meaning herein, *] per- 
ceived,’ said she, * that your lordship and many 
others are making for Rome as fast as ye can, 
and therefore, to prevent a press, I went before 
# Yet, fond as Laud was of his surplices and| 
hoods, his bowings to the altar, and a hundred 
other superstitious ceremonies which looked to- 
‘wards Romé, and tyrannically bent as he was 
on” enforcing ‘conformity to them, by every 
mode of compulsion short of death—from the 
‘slicing of men’s noses, and digging out of thei 
ears, to the imprisonment of their persons and 
‘eonfiseation of their goods—it’ is’ abundant! 
‘evident; from cotemporaneous evidence, that 
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preachers in St. Paul’s, London, is a jhnatiten 
exactly the reverse of the quiet af™: scholastic! 
Twisse. “He is a very active and sharp 
-man,” says Baillie. Possessed of the spirited| 
}and manly character which eminently distin- 
guished our reforming ancestors, he was early 
engaged in the strife, and suffered considerably 
from the bishops, for his freedom in denouncing 
the corruptions of the Church. Preaching be- 
fore Archbishop Lawd, he condemned him to 
his face, and fairly frightened that little tyrant, 
by protesting that ** he would stand to what he 
had said in that sermon against all opposers, 
even tothe death.” We are not surprised to 
find one of such intrepidity taking an active 
share in the cause of the Parliament, and reap- 
ing his full share in the abuse poured by pre- 
latical writers on all who did so, in proportion 
to the zeal they displayed and the influence 
they possessed. -It would be too much to ex- 
pect us to believe Anthony Wood, when he 
tells us of his heading the London mob who 
besieged the Parliament, roaring out for justice 
against the bishops, ** whenever Burgess did 
but hold up his fingers to his myrmidons ;” and 
that, turning back, and looking on the rabble, 
he would say, ‘“‘ These are my band-dogs; | 
can set them on, and I can take them off!” and 
of his riding at the head of the London militia 
with his case of pistols, under the designation 
of Colonel Burgess, urging them on to plunder 
and rapine. These calumnies are but the ex- 
aggerated caricature of the man. But we see 
what occasioned them, and gave them some 
semblance of probability, in the boldness (we 
shall not say with what degree of propriety, 
with which he denounced deans and chapters, 
in several speeches delivered in the House of 
Commons in the year 1641, and the zeal with 
which he used his influence in the pulpit, as 
one of the most popular preachers of his day, 
as well as devoted his substance to the advance- 
ment of political and religious liberty. Un- 
daunted and independent, he stood out for some 
lime against the imposition of the covenant, 
though ultimately he yielded to light, and became 
a zealous Presbyterian. And yet, with all 
his zeal for liberty, Dr. Burgess was no repub- 
lican. Regardless of consequences, at a time 
when it was most dangerous to vent-such opin- 
ions, when the power of Cromwell and the 
army was at his height, he inveizhed with the 
greatest freedom against the design of execut- 
ing the King, and drew up a paper subscribed 
by fifty-seven Presbyterian ministers in London 
and the vicinity, with his own name at the head 
of them, condemning and remonstrating against 
that step, as alike “inconsistent with the Word 
of God, the principles of the Protestant reli- 
gion, the Constitution of the country, the oath 
of allegiance, and the Solemn League and Co. 
venant, from all or any of which engagements 
(suid they) we know not any power on earth 
able to absolve us or others.” 

The venerable-looking old man, of portly 
and dignified presence, seated next to Dr. Bur- 
gess, as his fellow-assessor, is his brother-in- 
law, Mr. John Whiie of Dorchester, generally 
known at the time by the honourable title of the 
Patriarch of Dorchester. ‘“*A grave man,” 
says Fuller, ‘* but without moroseness, who 
would willingly contribute his shot of facetious- 
ness on any just occasion.” The personifica- 
tion of piety, wisdom, and benevolence, an elo- 
quent speaker, a man of hospitals, and plans 
for the relief of pauperism, he had, in his own 
sphere, effected suct a reform on the morals of 
the people, and done so much for enriching the 
industrious and relieving the poor, as well as 
providing an asylum for the persecuted in New 
England, we are not surprised to learn that 
‘* he had great influence with his party, both at 
home and abroad, who bore him more respect 
than they did to their diocesan.” 

It would be improper to pass without some 
notice Mr. Charles Herle, who succeeded Dr. 
Twisse as Prolocutor of the Assembly—*“ one,” 
savs Fuller, “so much Christian, scholar, and 
gentleman, that he can unite in affection with 
those who are disjoined in judgment from him,” 
—iz sentence which, at one stroke, describes 
the man. He was accounted a moderate Pres- 
byterian. He wrote a book against Indepen- 
dency, and yet says in his preface, “ The dil- 
ference between us is not so great; at most it 
does but ruffle a littlethe fringe, notany way rend 
the garment of Christ; it is so far from being 
a fundamental, that it is scarcely a material 
difference.” ‘The presence of such a man in 
the chair is sufficient to redeem the Assembly 
from the charge of vulgar fanaticism. 

But who is this person of delicate appear- 
ance, *“‘small stature, and child-like look,” 
who occupies the place of assessor to Mr. Herle, 
in the absence of the Patriarch of Dorchester ? 
That man is one of the greatest ornaments of 
the Assembly, Mr. Herbert Palmer, vicar of 
Ashwell, and afterwards one of the Masters of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, where he had re- 
ceived his education. He was a gentleman of 
property; but, early impressed with the pre- 
ciousness of the Saviour, and love to souls, he 
devoted himself to the ministry with uucom- 
mon ardour and success. With him the work 
of the ministry was, in the truest sense, the 
cure of souls—a work in which he was willing 
literally “to spend and to be spent,” for not 
only was his fortune expended in works of cha- 
rity, but his delicate frame was wasted by his 
abundant labours in preaching; and to the re- 
monstrances of his friends he would reply, 
‘** that his strength would spend of itself, though 
he did nothing, and it could not be better spent 
than in God’s service.” Granger styles him 
“aman of uncommon learning, generasity, 
and politeness.”” He was an accomplished scho- 
lar and orator; yet, in the simplicity of his 
preaching, he condescended to the meanest 
hearer. At first he had his scruples about 
Presbytery, and particularly the divine right 
of ruling elders; but at length, satisfied by 
the arguments adduced, “ gracious and learn- 
ed little Palmer,” as Buillie affectionately calls 
him, became a thorough Presbyterian. 

In casting our eyes around the Assembly, 
we find the greater part of them, as was for- 
merly hinted, more or less Presbyterian in 
their judgment. Among these, however, there 
were some who distinguished themselves by 
their superior zeal and ability in the cause of 
Presbytery. ‘There, for example, is a knot of 
divines, who joined together in composition of 
that famous defence of Presbyterial govern- 
ment in reply to Bishop Hall, entitled Smectym- 
nuus—a “ startling word,” as Calamy styles it, 
made up of the initial letters of their names, 
Stephen Marshall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas 
Young, Matthew Newcomen, and Wm. Spurs- 
ton. ‘This work, we may notice by the way, 
which was published in 1641, Calamy affirms, 
‘gave the first deadly blow to Episcopacy.” 
It was drawn up ina style of composition su- 
perior to that of the Puritans in general, and 
was, by the confession of the learned Bishop 
Wilkins, “a capital work against Episcopacy.” 

The first in this group of divines, Mr. Ste- 
phen Marshall, who was now lecturer at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, was certainly one of 
the most notorious, if not illustrious characters 
of his day. From the commencement of the 
civil war down to the Restoration, he took the 


cuted, but from genuine hatred to godliness and 
evangelical doctrine. Well did he know that 
“it wus only “ the godly party,” or the Puritans, 
as they then began to be termed in derision, 
the men of piety, and faith, and prayer, that 
would make any conscientious resistance to his 
Popish usages. And thus while the charge was 
laid in the Star Chamber, or High Commission, 
on the score of their non-conformity to the 
ceremonies which he had got enacted, he suc- 
ceeded in his main object, which was to disco- 
ver and: extirpate the Puritans. The latent 
source of all. this-persecution, and which led to 
all the confusion that fullowed, was the intro- 
ductiony chiefly by Laud and his fol!owers, of 


ing by that term not anti-Calvinism, but anti- 
Evangelism—a doctrine at utter variance with 


[The reverend gentleman here gave asketch 
of the incidents connected with the calling of 


and particularly of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, showing that it was to carry out the 
ends of that Covenant by promoting uniformi- 
ty of religion, that the Assembly was convok- 
ed, and that the Scottish Commissioners were 
sent up to secure a fourfold object, viz. a com- 
‘mon Confession of Faith, Form of Govern- 
ment, Directory for Worship, and a Catechism. 
This we afte compelled to omit to make room 
for the description of the Assembly which fol- 
lowed.] 
Let me now request you to accompany me to 


us hear the description given of it by Robert 
Baillie, in his own simple and graphic manner. 
“The like of that Assembly I did never see, 
and as we hear say, the like was never in Eng- 
lund, nor any where is shortly like to be. They 
did sit in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, in the 
place of the Convocation ; but since the weather 
grew cold, they did goto Jerusalem Chamber, 
a fair room in the Abbey of Westminster, about 
the bounds of the College Forehall, (in Glas- 
gow) but wider. At the one end of the door, 
and along both sides, are stages of seats, as in 
the new Assembly House at Edinburgh, but not 
so high; for there will be room but for five or 
six score. At the uppermost end there is a 
chair set on a frame, a foot from the earth, for 
the Mr. Prolocutor, Dr. ‘'wisse. Before it, on 
the ground, stand two chairs for the two Mr- 
Assessors, Dr. Burgess and Mr. White. Be- 
fore these two chairs, through the length of the 
room, stands a table, at which sit the two 
scribes, Mr. Byfield and Mr. Roborough. The 
house is all well hung (with tapestry) and has 
a good fire, which is-some dainties at London. 
Opposite the table, upon the Prolocutor’s right 
hand, there are three or four ranks of benches. 
On the lowest we five dosit. Upon the other, 
at our backs, the Members of Parliament depu- 
ted to the Assembly. On the benches opposite 
to us, on the Prolocutor’s left hand, going from 
the upper end of the house to the chimney, and 
at the other end of the house, and back of the 
table, till it come about to our seats, are four or 
five stages of benches, upon which there divines 
sit as they please; from the chimney to the 
door there are no seats but a void place for pas- 
sage. ‘The Lords of the Parliament use to sit on 
chairs in that void, about the fire.” 

Neal informs us that the members came to 
the Assembly, ‘notin their. canonical habits, 


tation of the foreign Protestants.” Dr. Walker, 
an Episcopal writer, complains that they were in 
‘coats and cloaks ;” *‘and, therefore,” says Dr. 
Calamy, “in as scriptural a garb as any they 
could have worn; and [ cannot see how this 
could detract either {roni their learning or real 
worth.” The spectacle of such an Assembly 
of grave and learned men, thus arrayed in their 
cloaks and bands, with the venerable peak- 
beards or tufted mustachios, then almost uni- 
versally displayed by the clergy, and the broad 
double ruff worn in the Elizabethan style round 


But let us consider them a little more close- 
ly. And, first, our attention is naturally direct- 
ed to the Prolocutor, Dr. William Twisse. We 
see before us a venerable man verging on se- 
venty years of age, with a long pale counten- 
ante, an imposing beard, lofty brow, and medi- 
tative eye, the whole contour indicating a life 
spent in severe and painful study. Such was 
the rector of Newbury, one of the most learned 
and laborious divines of his day. Educated at 
Oxford, where he spent sixteen years in the 
closest application to study, and acquired an 
extensive knowledge of logic, philosophy, and 
divinity—holy in his, converse, quiet and un- 
assuming in his manners, he gained the admi- 
ration of all his cotemporaries, and friends and 
foes speak of him with the profoundest respect. 
Dr. Owen, though he wrote against him, never 
mentions his name without an epithet of admi- 
ration. ** This veteran leader, so well trained 
in the scholastic field—this great man—the 
very learned and illustrious ‘'wisse.” It is 
very apparent, however, that, with all his learn- 
ing, the plodding and subtle controversialist is 
not the man exactly cut out for the situation in 
which he has been placed. Hehas no turn for 
public speaking—no talent for extemporaneous 
effusions—no great tact for guiding the deliber- 
ations of a mixed Assembly. “The man,” 
says Baillie, “*as the world knows, is very learn- 
ed inthe questions he has studied, and very 
good, beloved by all, and highly esteemed; but 
merely bookish, and not much, as it seems, ac- 
quaint with conceived prayer, and among the 
unfittest of all the company for any action; so 
after the prayer he sits mute.” ‘ Good with 
the trowel,” says Fuller, “* but better with the 
sword, more happy in polemical divinity than 
edifying doctrine.” During the warm, and oc- 
casionally rather stormy debates of the Assem- 
bly, the good man sits uneasy, obviously long- 
ing for his quiet study at Newbury. At length, 
after about a year’s trial, exhausted and dis- 
tressed by employment so uncongenial to his 
habits, he requests permission to retire home. 
There he meets with trials of another kind. 
The civil war has commenced; he is driven by 
the Cavaliers from his quiet rectory, and some 
of the Assembly, deputed to visit him, report 
that he was very sick, and in great straits.” 
At last the good old man, heart-broken with 
the distractions of the times, welcomes death as 
an end to all strife—and expires in July, 1646, 
with these last words, ** Now, at length, I shall 
have leisure to follow my studies to all eterni- 
ty!” His remains are followed by the. whole 
Assembly of divines, to what was designed as 
their final resting place in Westminster; bu! 
even there they were not suffered to rest, his 
bones having been dug up after the Restoration, 
by the government of Charles II., and cast in- 
to a hole in a common church-yard—an hon- 
our which his dust shared with that of several! 
other patriots and holy men, and among the 


The bold asserter of Britaonia’s fame, 
 Unconquerable Blake. 


~ Immediately before the chair of the Prolocu- 
tor ate seated his two assessors, Dr. Cornelius 
Burgess, and Mr. John White of Dorchester, 
with whom we may associate Mr. Herbert 
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Parliament, as well as by ousing sermons from 
the pulpit, to take vp ams for securing the 
Constitution, and to proceed with all despatch 
in the work of reformingthe Church. And on 
one occasion, when a day of solemn fasting 
was observed by the House of Commons, these 
two divines conducted the public services of the 
day, when it is said they prayed and preached 
at least seven hours. ‘Ths extreme longitude, 
however, as it would nov be deemed, was 
thought little of in these days, or rather it was 
much thought of, if we may judge from the 
fact that the House not only voted thanks to 
both the preachers, desiring them to print their 
sermons, but presented @ch of them with a 
handsome piece of plate. ‘To the most power- 
ful popular talents as a spaker—(Baillie calls 
him ‘the best of preachérs in England”)— 
Marshall added those active business habits 
which qualified him for taking the lead in these 
boisterous times. Fuller tells us he was a great 
favourite in the Assembly—* their trumpet, by 
whom they sounhd¢d ‘their solemn fasts—in 
their sickness their gdnf/ssor—in the Assembly 
their counsellor—in tiicir,treaties. their chap- 
lain—in their disputations their champion.” 
There is no reason 4o suppose that he ever 
abandoned his Presbyterian principles; but 
there is ground to suspect that he allowed him- 
self to be carried. away by the stream, into 
something like republican sentiments. We do 
not find Marshall’s name among the ministers 
who remonstrated against taking away the life 
of the King. Without giving credit to a tithe 
of the charges brought against him by his ene- 


byterian opponent in politics, has advanced 


by his keenness as a political partizan. Certain 
it is, that never did man suffer more in his cha- 
racter from the abettors of tyranny than Ste- 
phen Marshall. ‘They reviled him during life 
—they insulted him on his sick bed—they dug 
up his bones afier the Restoraticn—and they 
have heaped every possible abuse upon his me- 
mory. One writer calls him the “ Geneva Bull, 
a factious and rebellious divine.” Another styles 
him **a notorious Independent, and the arch. 
flamen of the rebellious rout.” The fact is, 
however, that he never was an Independent, 
but lived and died an avowed Presbyterian. 
And Mr. Baxter, who knew him well, declares |. 
that he was a “sober and worthy man,” and 
used to observe, on account of his great mode: 
ration, * that if all the bishops had been of the 
same spirit as Archbishop Usher, the Inde- 
pendents, like Jeremiah Burroughs, and the 
Presbyterians like Mr. Stephen Marshall, the 
divisions of the Church would soon have been 
healed.” 

The next in this group is Mr. Edmund Ca- 
lamy, of Aldermanbury, London, the grand- 
father of the still more celebrated Dr. Edmund 
Calamy, of London, the author of many well- 
known works. None was more highly respect- 
ed as a man, or admired asa preacher. Learn- 
ed in controversy, he was the first man openly 
to avow and defend the Presbyterian govern- 
ment before a Committee of Parliament; and 
though tempted alterwards with a bishopric, 
he continued staunch to his principles to his dy- 
ing day. In Edmund Calamy we have a fine 
specimen of the open, manly, and straight-for- 
ward Englishman—a high-minded disdain of 
every thing mean, andthe noble love of liberty. 
This is the man who could speak the Word of 
God to kings, and not be ashamed—who could 
tell Cromwell to his face, that if he attempted 
to assume the kingly power, he would have 
nine in ten of the nation against him; and who, 
preaching before General Monk, after the Re- 
storation, a sermon on filthy lucre, could say, 
“ Why is it called filthy, but because it makes 
men do base and filthy things?” and, tossing 
the handkerchief which he usually held in his 
hand towards the Genera’s pew, added, **Some 
men will betray three kingdoms for filthy lu- 
cre’s sake!” 

The other three divines we have mentioned 
as having had a share in Smectymnuus, viz., 
Mr. Thomas Young, Mr. Matthew Newcomen, 
and Dr. William Spurstow, were all equally 
distinguished for their piety, learning, and 
worth. | 7 

But it is time to takea glance at the other 
Presbyterian members of this Assembly. Among 
so many godly and leamed divines, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to make a selection. Among 
those, however, most distinguished for their 
learning, it would be anpardonable to pass 
without notice Dr. Edvard Reynolds, who, 
Wood tells us, was “the pride and glory of 
the Presbyterian party.” And good reason had 
they to be proud of one who excelled so much 
as a scholar, orator, and theologian. King 
Charles, on his restorétion, endeavoured to 
bring over to Prelacy sone of the most eminent 
divines among the Disseaters. He failed with 
them all, except Dr. Reynolds, who accepted 
of the bishopric of Norwich. For this confor- 
mity he is taunted by those same writers, who 
teem with reproaches against the nonconformi- 
ty of his more consisteat brethren. We cer- 
tainly shall not vindicate his conduct in this 
matter; though it is wel. known that, even af- 
ter his elevation to the mitre, he continued, in 
heart and judgment, a Presbyterian. ‘Those 
who are anxious for an explanation of this 
anomaly, may find it perhaps in a cause to 
which we may ascribe the falls and _ fiickle- 
nesses of greater men than Reynolds, and which 
is hinted at by Wood as follows :—It was 
verily thought by his ecotemporaries that he 
would have never been given to change, had it 
not been to please a covetous and politic con- 
sort, who put him upon those things he did.” 
Mild and timorous to excess, espectally in the 
presence of great men, he was altogether unfit 
to contend with them; but one who knew him 
well has declared, that “ Bishop Reynolds car- 
ried the wounds of the Church in his heart and 
bowels to the grave with him.” 

Dr. Arrowsmith and Dr. Tuckney may be 
classed together, as alike celebrated for their 
learning, as having both been appointed to 
Masterships and Professorships of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge, and as having 
both, it is said, had a principal share in the 
composition of the Larger and Shorter Cate- 
chisms. Dr. Arrowsmith is described by Bail- 
lie, curiously enough, ‘tas a man with a glass 
eye, in place of that which was put out by an 
arrow,” but a ‘learned divine,” notwithstand- 


Sacra and Chain of Principles. The plain but 
pleasant looking old man who gazes at us in 
his portrait with a calm eye and studious brow, 
surmounted with its modest black cap, is Dr. 
Anthony Tuckney, whois also known to the 
theological world by his writings. ‘ Howoften,” 
says one of his grateful students, “ have I heard 
him instigating and inflaming the minds of the 
youth in their studies, as much by his example, 
as his exhortations! How often seen him re- 
lieving the poor with bountiful hand, assigning 
to them a great part of his income!” Under 


lented men, the Universilies, rectified from their 
abuses, became what they were intended to be 
—the nurseries of Icarning, piety, and virtue. 

With these we might associate as fellow 
‘Masters at Cambridge, Dr.~Lazarus Seaman, 
who is described as “ a person of a most deep, 


of controversial divinity, in which he ‘had fe 


equals, if any superiors,”—* an invincible dis- 
putant,” and whom even Anthony Wood is 
constrained to acknowledge as a learned man ; 
and there is Mr. Richard Vines, of whom Ful- 
ler says he was “ the champion of the party in 
the Assembly, and therefore called their Lu- 
ther;” and there is Dr. Edmund Staunton, 
son of Sir Francis Staunton ; and Dr. Hoyle, 
Professor of Divinity in-Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, the only Irish Divine, ! believe, in the As- 
sembly, and one who was held in high esteem, 
a master of the Greek and Latin Fathers, and 
who, Calamy says, “ reigned both in the chair 
and in the pulpit.” Weare informed by Dr. 
Calamy, that many of the answers in the Larg- 
er Catechism, and particularly the exquisite ex- 
position of the Commandments, were his, and 
were continued for the most part in the very 
words he brought in. : 

And then, still looking round on the Presby. 
terians in the Assembly, we find a Thomas Ga. 
taker, whose writings gave ample attestation 
to the character he received during life, a perfect 
helluo librorum—a devourer of books; who 
showed a learning as multifarious as it was pro- 
found; and who could write as learnedly on 
the subject of Lots, as on Transubstantiation, 
and the Tetragrammaton. While among those 
more distinguished for ministerial gifts, « work- 
men that needed not to be ashamed,” we find 
such names as those of Dr. William Gouge of 
Blackfriars, London, one of the annotators on 
the Bible, and President of Zion College; and 
Mr. Simeon Ashe, of St. Austin’s, “ good old 
Mr. Simeon Ashe,” as Calamy describes him, 
**a Christian of the primitive simplicity, and a 
Nonconformist of the old stamp. He was emi- 
nent for a holy life, a cheerful mind, and a flu- 
ent elegancy in prayer. He had a good estate, 
and was much inclined to entertainments and 
liberality. His house was much frequented, 
and he was universally beloved.” We think 
from this description we should know good old 
Mr. Simeon Ashe. Time, however, would fail 
us to speak of Oliver Bowles, ‘Thomas Case, 
Anthony Burgess, Francis Cheynel, Jeremiah 
Whittaker, Joseph Caryl, Obadiah Sedgwick, 
and others, whose names are associated with 
works that have contributed to form the reli- 
gious character of our nation, and that impart 
to this day instruction and consolation to many 
thousands. 

It is not meant to be asserted that the men 
we have now described were faultless. So far 
from this, their characters were, in some in- 
stances, disfigured, and their good exposed to 
be evil spoken of, by no small blemishes, ren- 
dered the more observable from the neighbour- 
hood of very praiseworthy qualities in the 
same individuals. In some cases, as already 
hinted, they were driven by the violence of the 
times, to plunge more deeply into the political 
agitations of the day, than becarne the minis- 
ters of peace. Nor can even the very great 
provocations and persecutions they had suffered, 
or the dangers with which they were encom- 
passed, altogether excuse the ungracious vio- 
lence with which, in their sermons before Par- 
liament, some of the warmer spirits among 
them urged the ‘*‘ execution of judgment upon 
delinquents,”"—meaning those who had been 
guilty of public crimes. Of their want of liber- 
ality to those who differed from them in matters 
of religion, we may afterwards speak. But 
among their minor failings, which, though lean- 
ing to virtue’s side, have exposed them more 


than any other to the snalts of ridicule, we may 


notice the extreme length to which they drew 
out their religious services — the fault cer- 
tainly of the age. What, for example, could 
be thought now-a-days, of such a fast as that 
in which the Assembly engaged, at the request 
of my Lord Essex, thus given by Baillie?” 
“After Dr. Twisse had begun with a brief 
prayer, Mr. Marshall prayed large two hours, 
most divinely, confessing the sins of the mem. 
bers of Assembly, in a wonderfully pathetic and 
prudent way. Alter, Dr. Arrowsmith preached 
one hour; then a psalm; thereafter Mr. Vines 
prayed two hours, and Mr. Palmer preached 
one hour, and Mr. Seaman prayed near two 
hours; then a psalm. After, Mr. Henderson 
brought them toa short sweet conference of the 
heart-confessed and other seen faults, to be re- 
medied. Dr. ‘T'wisse closed with a short prayer 
and blessing.” ‘* And yet,” says Baillie, ‘ this 
day was the sweetest that | have seen in Eng. 
land.” ‘This reminds me of an anecdote told 
of Dr. Chadderton, one of the translators of the 
Bible in James I.’s time, who, after having 
preached on one occasion full two hours, paused 


and said, “I willno longer trespass upon your 


patience.” Upon which, all the congregation 
cried out, ‘‘ For God’s sake, go on, gu om; 
when he proceeded much longer in his discourse, 
to their great contentment and admiration. 
Perhaps to these failings, or rather excesses, 
I might be expected to add a certain unnatural 
tone of austere sanctity which is supposed to 
have characterised this age. But there is no 
reason to think that this was justly chargeable 
on the early Puritans or Presbyterians as a 
body; it belonged rather to the Sectaries in the 
later days of the Commonwealth, whose enthu. 
siasm, degenerating into the gloom of fanati. 
cism, became at last the very caricature of re- 
ligion, and prepared the way for the opposite 
extreme of profligacy into which the nation 
sunk at the Restoration. ‘The religion of Puri- 
tanism was not necessarily nor in fact identi- 
fied with melancholy, though Butler, in his Hu- 
dibras, has ingeniously contrived to associate it 
with the grotesque exhibitions of Sectarianism. 
Addison tells an amusing story in the Specta- 
tor, of a youth who was nearly frightened out 
of his wits on being introduced-to be examined 
by Dr. Goodwin, the Independent, then head o 
u college in Oxford, in a dark gallery hung 
with black, and enlightened by a single taper, 
when the Doctor, who appeared “ with half-a- 
dozen ‘night caps on his head, and religious hor- 
ror in his countenance,” asked him the fearful 
auestion, Whether he was prepared for death? 
The moral is good, but the illustration does not 
apply to the Presbyterian Puritans of that time, 
who were far from being morose or inimical to 
innocent mirth. 

But let us not overlook the other members 
of the Assembly who were opposed to the Pres- 
byterians. Of these, one party was formed by 
the Erastians, who dissented from the grand 
proposition of the Assembly—That the Lord 
Jesus, as King and Head of His Church, 
hath therein appointed a government in the 
hand of Church officers, distinct from the 
Civil Magistrate; and whose leading principle 
was, that all Church government ought to be 
in the hand of the civil rulers. There were 
only two Erastian divines in the Assembly, 
namely, Dr. Lightfoot, and Mr. Coleman, who 
was a learned and pious, but somewhat violent- 
tempered divine, and whom Baillie describes, 
perhaps in too strong colours, as “a man rea- 
sonably learned, but stupid and inconsiderate, 


‘half a pleasant (half a buffoon,) and of small 


estimation.” But as Coleman died during the 
very heat of debate on the proposition already 
mentioned, Lightfoot was lelt to enter his soli- 
tary dissent against it. Insignificant as this 
party was in point of numbers, it derived im- 
portance from the chatacter for learning en- 
joyed by the persons composing it, and still 
more so from the.powerful support they receiv- 


ed from the House of Commons’ Parliament,| 


the most of whom, according to Baillie, were 


« downright Erastians.” “The Pope and the 


King,” says this lively chronicler, ** were never| cious, to civil states a 
more earnest for the hendship of the Church, 
than the plurality of this Parliament.” The 
learning of Lightfoot is beyond all question, 
and he certainly made abundant use of it in the 
Assembly, and if we may judge from his. own 
Diary of the proceedings, with no small eclat. 
In these disputations he was ably backed by 
another man of prodigious erudition, the cele- 
brated John Selden, who had a seat in the As- 
sembly as one of the lay-assessors, deputed by 
the House of Commons. The grand point 
maintained by these men was, that the Jewish 
Church and State were all one—that in the 
Jewish commonwealth there was no Church 
government distinct from the civil government 
—and that therefore there should be no such 
distinction in Christian states. ‘* This man,” 
says Baillie, speaking of Selden, “is the head 
of the Erastians; his glory is most in the Jew- 
ish learning; he avows every where that the 
Jewish State and Church were all one; and 
that so in England it must be, that the Parlia- 
ment is the Church.” The Presbyterians, on 
the contrary, maintained that such a distinc- 
tion did exist under the Old Testament—that 
the two kinds of government are, in their very 
nature, distinct from, “and independent of, each 
other—and that God never did confound them, 
nor intend that they should be ever confound- 
ed together. Without entering into this con- 
} troversy, which was maintained at great length, 
and with much learning and ingenuity, on both 
sides, it may be remarked, as in some degree 
accounting for the line of thought and argu- 
ment adopted by the three Erastians in this As- 
sembly, that all of them were distinguished by 
a particular fondness for Oriental and Rabbini- 
cal learning. Coleman was so complete a 
master of the Hebrew, that he was commonly 
called Rabbi Coleman. And it is well known 
that the fame of Selden and Lightfoot rests 
chiefly on the same foundation. Superior as 
they may have been, it will not be considered a 
breach of charity to suppose that a conscious- 
ness of this tempted them to make a somewhat 
needless display of it in the Assembly. Cer- 
tain it is, that though highly applauded. by 
some, it made but a small impression on the 
members, who were learned enough to appre- 
ciate, but too shrewd to be misled by, the in- 
genuity of their objections. There is much 
force in the remark of hones: Fuller, when 
speaking of Selden. ‘ This great scholar, not 
overloving of any (and least of these) clergy- 
men, delighted himself in rais.ng of scruples 
for the vexing of others ; and some stick not to 
say, that those who will not feec on the flesh 
of God’s word cast most bones to others, to 
break their teeth therewith.” We confess that 
we donot admire the vain-glorious tone in which 
he would say to the members, when they cited 
a text lo prove their assertion, ‘ Perhaps in your 
little pocket bibles with gilt leaves, (which they 
would pull out and read) the translation may 
be thus, but the Greek or. Hebrew signifies thus 
and thus.” And we cannot help recalling, io 
beautiful contrast to this, his own dying de- 
claration, that ‘* out of the numberless volumes 
he had read, nothing stuck so close to his heart, 
or gave him such solid satisfaction, as that sin- 
gle passage in Paul’s writings, beginning with 
‘“« The grace of God that bringeth salvation hath 
appeared unto all men,” &c. | 

But who are these five divines who sit apart 
from all the rest in solemn and anxious consul- 
tation, evidently dis d-with tho wheto pr 
ceedings of the Assembly, and ever and anon 
disturbing the good harmony that otherwise pre- 
vailed? ‘These are the Independents, or, as 
they were called, the dissenting brethren. ‘There 
might be about ten or eleven divines in the As- 
sembly who advocated, more or less, the con- 
gregational mode of Church government; but 
five of these, more zealous than the rest, for- 
mally dissented from the decisions of the As 
sembly, and, afraid that toleration would not 
be extended to them, appealed to Parliament, 
as ‘the most sacred refuge and asylum for 
mistaken and misjudged innocence.” ‘This ap- 
peal was styled, “‘An Apologetical Narrative 
to the Parliament,” and was signed by Thomas 
Goodwin, Philip Nye, Shidrach Simpson, Jere- 
miah Burroughs, and William Bridge. These 
were afterwards joined by William Greenhill, 
and William Carter, who with them signed 
reasons of dissent against the Assembly, on the 
conclusion of the ** Grand Debate,” as it was 
called, between the Presbyterians and Indepen- 
dents, and these seven were hence called “ The 
Dissenting Brethren.” Most of these divines 
had been compelled, by the persecution of the 
Prelates, to retire to Holland, where ,they be- 
came acquainted and enamoured with the con- 
gregational scheme of Government. ‘The most 
celebrated among them were the two first men- 
tioned, Dr. Thomas Goodwin, and Mr. Philip 
Nye, whom Wood styles * the atlasses and pa- 
triarchs of Independency.” Both of these were 
eminent for piety and ability. Doctor Good- 
win, in particular, is well known by his works. 
He was the favourite minister of Cromwell, 
through whose influence he was appointed Pre- 
sident of Magdalen College in Oxford. Tho- 
mas Goodwin, we must be careful to distinguish 
from John Goodwin, whom Toplady, with his 
usual freedom, characterizes as ‘ that low and 
virulent Arminian, John Goodwin, the Fifth- 
monarchy man,” and of whom Calamy observes, 
‘¢ he was a man by himself; was against every 
man, and had every man almost against him.” 
Dr. Goodwin was a very different character, 
orthodox in doctrine, eloquent in preaching, 
and exemplary in life. His piety was of the 
most ardent and enthusiastic cast, tinctured, 
howover, with that shade of gloom and austeri- 
ty which, as we have seen, was the prevailing 
vice of the latter days of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Philip Nye, of Kimbolton, was in many 
respects, a different character from his friend 
Goodwin, A keen, sharp-witied man, “ of un- 
common depth, and seldom, if ever, outreached.” 
Active from the commencement in urging the 
Covenant, and getting up the Assembly, in the 
selection of which he is said to have had a prin- 
cipal share, there was none more perlinacious 
in opposing their progress. He kept them up- 
wards of three weeks debating on one point of 
the Directory alone, where the communicants 
were recommended to come up to partake of the 
Supper at a table, insisting on the superior pro- 
priety of having the elements handed to them 
in their own seats. Though one of the Com- 
missioners sent by Parliament to solicit the as- 
sistance of the Scots, he seems to have taken 
up a strong prejudice against the government 
and order of the Church of Scotland; and cer- 
tainly there was no love lost between him and 
our Scots Commissioners. On one occasion, 
this mutual dislike broke out into a storm, 
which threatened for a while to disturb the 
wonted order and tranquillity of the proceedings. 
Baillie’s account of it is amusing. ‘“ Mr. Nye 
was like to spoil all our play. When it came 
to his turn to oppugn Presbytery, he had, from 
the 18th of Matthew, drawn, in a crooked and 
informal way, which he could never get in a 
syllogism, the inconsistency of Presbytery. with 
a Civil State. In this he was cried down as 
impertinent. ‘The day following, when he saw 
the Assembly full of the primg nobles and chief 
‘members of both houses, he did fall on that ar- 
gument again, and very boldly offered to de-: 
monstrate, that our way of drawing a whole 
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kinds of opinion in matter of religion. 


mud by the inundation of the Nile. 
what our fathers foresaw and dreaded from the 
commencement, and what made them so anx- 
ious to get their discipline fully established. 
In this the darling object of their heart, it pleas- 


ful issue to their present mission. | 
all the members of this Assembly wrote home 
such letters to his friends as those of Baillie ? 


nd kingdoms.” This was 


r Commis- 


by an Independent minis- 
erament of their beloved 


Church held up to odium as rebellious before | 
the nobles and rulers of England, at the very 
moment when they were expecting to see it es- 
tablished as the government of the English 
Church—was sufficiently provoking. 
were all- highly offended with him,” says Bail- 


“ We 


imperturbable Headerson 


conipared this mode of speaking against the go- 
veroment of ‘all the Reformed churches, to 
“Lucian and the pagans, who were went 
stir up princes and estates against the Christiam «.. 


Maitland (who afterwards, 


rdale, showed such affection, 
t is mother Church,) got quite 
into a rage when he heard of it. 
seemed inevitable; Nye would not retract ; the 
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ith Nye, and the Indepen- 
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go on in our business. God; that brings good 
out of evil, made that miscarriage of Nye a 
mean to do him sdme ‘good; for, ever since, 
we find him in all things thé most 
ting man in the company.” 

Long and tough were the debutes in the As- 
sembly on the various points of Presbyterial 


t. The Independents con- 


tested manfully, though most annoyingly, every 
inch of ground; “they truly spake much,” says 
Baillie, ‘*and exceedinglie weel ;” Doctors—ru!- 
ing elders—ordination— many congregations 
under one Presbytery; in short, government, 
worship, and discipline, all were fairly can. 
vassed. Of these debates it is impossible, in 
the present sketch, to present even an abstract. 
I must refer those who are anxious for a {ull 
yet condensed view of the whole proceedings, 


tial History of the West- 
Mr. Hetherington, of which 
s reaped the field so much 
e very little to hia friends 


to glean after him, and that he has done his 
task in the best spirit ofour fathers in the West- 


thouta drop of the bitter- 


ness or the bigotry which marked the age in 
which they lived. ‘The discussions were con- 
ducted mostly in the syllogistic form, which 


of logical fencing. And 
iments of the two parties 


approximated each other much more nearly 
than they have done since that day; and we are 
not surprised to learn that repeated attempis 
were made by the Presbyterians to effect what 
was called an “ accommodation” with their 
These attempts, however, were all 
defeated by the unhappy disputes which arose 
respecting J oleration. 
to express, without doing injustice to the one 


It is extremely difficult 


precise sentiments then 
Both parties certainly 


went to extremes; the Presbyterians, in their 


destructive to the souls of 


to grant liberty to the In- 


dependents to set up separate churches, on the 
ground that this would be in direct violation of 


they had mutually sworn 
the Solemn League; and 


the Independents, on the other hand, ultimately 
| J-:~on +e-plead for, not only an unlimited toler- 
ation of all sects, but a legislative sanction to 
all heresies, on the ground that Christ has pur- 


all men to maintain all 
It will 
now, that if the former 
to the interests of truth 


and unity, than to the rights of conscience, the 
latter failed in putting these rights on their pro- 
But the question, which at first 
was merely theoretical, soon became involved 
in practical confusion by the sectaries which 
sprung up in Cromwell’s army—iunumerable 


as the reptiles left in the 
This was | 


should he disappointed, 


and the failure of Presbytery in England may 
be traced to two causes—lIst, the refusal of 
Parliament to erect this discipline with due spi- 
ritual powers, and reserving to themselves the 
right of appeal, even in regard to admission to 
the Lord’s table; and, 2dly, the determination 
of the Presbyterians not to set up their spirit- 
ual Courts unless such powers were granted 


Presbyterians “ held out 


plainly,” says Baillie, “the Church’s divine 
right to keep off from the sacrament all who 
were scandalous; and if they cannot obtain the 


power which Christ has 
lay down their charges, 


and will rather choose all afflictions, than to 
sin by profaning the holy table.” 


tes, none took a busier 


share than our Scottish Commissioners—the 
last group in the Assembly to which I invite your 
attention. Seated onthe lowest form, at theright 
hand of the Prolocutor, they may beeasily dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the Assembly by their 
care-worn countenances, and the feverishly in- 
tense interest which they show in. the proceed- 
ings of the Assembly. 
Not the credit of their own 
discipline only is at stake—the salvation of their 
beloved Church and country is involved. 
have come out of a fearful struggle with lordly 
bishops, Popish ceremonies, royal mandates 
and batitles—they have cast down the walls of 
Jericho ; but well do they know that the liberties 
of their country still hang trembling in the scale, 


With them it was no 


They 


save them. but a success- 
Which of 


y, what anxious prayers, 


about * these poor distressed Churches !” How 
lified up at one time—* O, if it please God to 


will be the sweetest and 
that ever in this isle was 


All our companye, thanks to 


of Scotland’s prayers!” 
other time about the oppo- 


sition of the Independents |—* these, however, 


dangerous and unhappy 
the great and mighty in- 
things here loose both in 


Church and State, for the increasing of their 
party ;” and these still more unhappy Erastian 


ment, who “ make it their 


work to spoil our Presbytery, not so much 


upon fears that the Pres- 


bytery spoil their market, and take up most ot 
the country pleas without law!” And yet how 
hopeful, amidst all their difficulties, that they 
would. “ wrestle through, by the help of the 
prayers of God’s people! The humour of this 
people is very various, and inclinable to singu- 


had so much need of a 


Of the four Scottish divines in the Assembly, 
Alexander Henderson, Samuel Rutherford, Ro- 
bert Baillie, and George Gillespie, it appears 

‘that only two, namely, Rutherford and Gilles- 
pie, took a regular part in. the debates, for 
metaphysica ee their controversia 


n, though at first he made 
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_ ‘for this is eqdally like the man: * No man 


their ‘wrytes and sermons tobe much abler 
‘than’ sundry of the ‘speakers and of these 


can say anything, but what others, ‘without his 
Jabour, ate sure to say all so weelor better.” He 


mendation” to ‘his brethten. Had not God 
“gent Me. Henderson; Mr. Ratherford, and Mr. 


who was then in the prime of life, he bears re- 
“peated testimony : None in all the Assembly 


Selden had made a long discourse in favour of 


‘the admiration of all present. 


faith and discipline which they 


gages of Scripture adduced. 


Assembly of Divines now by the authority of 


tions, had already been presented to Parlia- 


which the Assembly had been summoned, the 


to them, and thanking them for their assist- 


Neale, *“* went home under a very heavy con- 


’ ment of the Directory, the Confession of Faith, 


Scotland, that its consent might be obtained. 


- one hundred and sixty-three sessions. 


in men of deep-toned piety, sterling worth, 


= 
some admirable appearances, seldom initerfered| 
in the discuesions, till towards the close, when, 
with his wonted gravity, courtesy, and tact, he 
would attempt to settle the di by pro- 
posing some neutral ground. on whith the par 
lies_might meet. .For the last two years he 
seldom spoke at all. 
us, that, as for frimself, he had been “ ever si- 
Jent in all their debates.” He seems to have 
sat among them, with characteristic cautious- 
ness, faking notes ; and the apology he makes 


thers’ is "dgpired to speak,” says he; four 
parts‘of five does not epenk at’all; and among 
‘these are many most able men; known by 


few that use to speak, sundry’are’ so tedious, 
and thrust themselves in‘with such misregard 


of others; that it wete better for them to be si-) | 


lent. Also; there are’ some eight or nine ‘so 
able,and ready at all times, that hardly a man 


is also ready, however, to give his meed of com- 


Gillespie among them, I see not that ever they 
could have agreed to any settled government.” 
To the services of Mr. Gillespie, in particular, 


did reason more pertinently than Mr. Gillespie ; 
he is an excellent youth; my heart blesses: 
God in his behalf.” It is recorded by Mr. 
Wodrow, that on one occasion when the learned 


Erastianism, and none seemed ready to answer, 
Gillespie, urged by -his brethren, rose, and, 
though blushing with diffidence at the com- 
mencement, without any preparation, or even 
notes to refresh his memory, repeated the sub- 
stance of Selden’s discourse, and refuted it, to 
Selden himself 
js said to have observed at the close, “ That 
young man, by his single speech, has swept 
-~ the labours of ten years of my life!” 
We must not suppose, however, that the 
whole. time of the Assembly was occupied with 
debates. The greater part of it was spent in 
the quiet, serious, painful, and prayerful com- 
position and correction of those formularies of 
have handed 
down to us, as the fruits of their labours. The 
task of preparation was committed at first to a 
Committee of the most learned and able di- 
vines, who divided their labours, and submitted 
‘the results, as they advanced, to the judgment 
of the whole Assembly; when every sentence 
was duly weighed, and compared with the pas- 
In this way were 
the Confession of Faith and the Catechisms 
compiled. 


between the Assembly and the Parliament, the 
ulmost harmony and unanimity prevailed 
among the members. There was no dissent- 
ing voice raised against the doctrines propound- 
ed in these formularies—all parties in the As- 
sembly, Presbyterians, Erastians, and Indepen- 
dents, being agreed in the great leading doc- 
trines of faith. The Confession of Faith was 
submitted to Parliament in December, 1646, 
under the title of “the humble advice of the 


Parliament sitting at Westminster, concerning a 
Confession of Faith.” [a the same form were 
the two Catechisms presented—the Shorter in 
November, 1647, and the Larger in April 1648. 
These standards were approved and passed by 
<a with the exception of those chap- 
tefs referring to the magistrate which were too 
stringent for the Erastians. The Directory for 
Public Worship, and the Form of Church Go- 
vernment, laid down in a number of proposi- 


ment and approved; and although the Parlia- 
ment still refused to grant.a full sanction to tho} 
Presbyterian discipline, it may be said that 
Presbyterianism became, for the time, the es- 
tablished religion of the three kingdoms. 

Here it may also be noticed, that the version 
of the Psalms in metre, now in use among us, 
the author of which was Mr. Francis Rous, a 
member of the House of Commons, and a lay 
assessor in the Assembly of Divines, was pre- 
pared at the same time, and having been final- 
ly revised: in 1646, was approved both by the 
Assembly and the Parliament, and authorized 
to be sung in churches. It is substantially this 
version, corrected and improved by a Commit- 
tee of the General Assembly, which is still in 
use among us. 

Having now completed the chief matters for 


Scottish Commissioners, after a farewell ad- 
dress from Mr. Herle, highly complimentary 


ance, returned home, and gave an account of 
their success to the General Assembly which 
met in 1647. ‘ The Commissioners,” says 


cern for the storm that was gathering over 
England; ‘and having obtained the establish- 


and Catechisms, the Presbyterian discipline, 
and Rous’s Psalms in metre, for the service of 
their Kirk, they appointed a general fast, to la- 
ment their own defection from the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and the distressed con- 
dition of their brethren in England, who were 
zenlous for carrying on the work of God, but 
were now oppressed, under pretence of liberty, 
when no less was aimed at than tyranny and 
arbitrary power.” To this 1 may add, in the 
language of Mr. Hetherington, that ‘‘as the 
main object of the Westminster Assembly was 
to frame such a system of Church government 
and public worship as might unite the king- 
doms of England, Scotland, and Ireland in re- 
ligious unifurmity, the next point was to lay 
the result of their labours before the Church of 


This was in perfect harmony with the whole 
procedure of Scotland in this great and sacred 
enterprise. “The Church of Scotland had nei- 
ther the power nor the wish to force its system 
upon England ; as little would it have submitted 
to English dictation in a matter so important ; 
and although the English Parliament had not 
ratified all the propositions of the Westminster 
Assembly, yet, since these were completed, the 
delay of England was no sufficient reason why 
the Church and the kingdom of Scotland should 
also delay, if satisfied with the system which 
the Assembly of Divines had prepared.” 

The Assembly having finished its proper bu- 
siness, may now be viewed as virtually con- 
cluded, though the members continued to sit for 
some time as a Committee for examining can- 
didates for ordination, till the dissolution of the 
long Parliament, 22d February, 1649, when the 
Assembly was finally dissolved, having sat al- 
together, five years, six months, and twenty-two 
days, in which time they had held one thousand 


In concluding this hasty, and yet I fear tedi- 
ous sketch, [ cannot help giving expression to 
the pride and pleasure which I feel in its having 
fallen to my lot to record, on such an auspicious 
occasion, and before such an audience, the cha 
racters and doings of so truly noble an Assem- 
bly. With all their faults and imperfections, 
which, with such an amount of excellence, it 
were no use to disguise, and no harm to admit, 
it is questionable whether such an Assembly, so 


and erudition, was ever convened in Britain be- 
fore or since. And looking to the works they 
produced, and the influence they have exerted, 


direetly or more remotely, on the religious cha-| 


racter of our own nalion in et trust | 
‘may be permitted, in ao spirit of’ sectarianism, 
to apply the Presbyterian Churth in our 


land, speaking and eeting through» the West- 


Honest Baillie informs} 


In this labour, though necessarily | 
‘tedious, and protracted much by the dissension 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


the Proverbs,—«« Strength and honoor are her| 
clothing ; and she shall rejoice in timeto come. 
She opénetlt her mouth with wisdom; and in 


‘her-tongue is the law-of kindness. She look-| 


eth well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness. Her children 
arise up, and call her blessed; her husband 
also, and be praiseth her. Many daughters 
have done virtuously, but thou excellest them 
all. 
‘tet her own works praise her i the gates.” 
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‘Tearus—Three Dotlars if paid within months, or Two 
Dollars and Fifty Cents in advance. 


To Susscripers,—We have 
plaints from several different Post offices in the 


state of New York, that our paper of August). 


Sth had not reached them, The fault is not 
with us, the papers were deposited in the Post 


unknown to us, and before this time they have, 
no doubt, reached their proper destinations. — 


Bi-cENTENARY CELEBRATION.—We have in- 
serted, on the first page, the speech of Rev. 
Mr. McCrie at the Bi-centenary meeting in 
Canonsmill Hall, Edinburgh, in which he gives 


a sketch of the leading events and characters| 


of the Westminster Assembly. Our readers 


will find it well worth a careful perusal. 


Larayvetre Cottece.—The Annual Com- 
mencement of Lafayette College, will take 
place on the third Wednesday, the 20th day of 
September. The annual exhibition of the Ju- 
nior class will-be held on Tuesday evening the 
/ 19th, The annual Oration before the Associa- 
tion of Alumni, will be delivered by the Rev. 
George Wood, of New Jersey. The Oration 
before the Literary societies will be delivered 
by William A. Porter, Esq., of Philadelphia. 
The vacation after commencement is six weeks. 
The winter session opens on Wednesday the 
first day of November. | 

Tue New Hymn Boox.—The two sizes of the 
new Hymn Book are now ready for sale at the 
store of the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, corner of George and Seventh streets, 
Philadelphia, where all orders, for this, or any 
other of the publications of the Board, should 
be sent. | 

The large size, 12mo. is sold at one dollar 
the single cooy. The small size 24mo. is sold 
at thirty-five cents the single copy, and both of 
them subject to the following terms of sale: 

1. All sales amounting to ten dollars, for 
cash. | 
2. Sales above ten dollars, but not exceeding 
twenty, cash, with a discount of ten per cent. 

3. Sales in amount from twenty to fifty dol- 
lars, cash, with a discount of twenty per cent. 

4. Sales above fifty dollars, on a credit of 
six months, and a discount of twenty per cent. 
with an additional discount of five per cent. 
from the nett prices, when a bill is cashed at 
the time of purchase. 


5. The old Psalms and Hymns, and the Con- 
tession Of Iaith, are not included in any of the 


aforementioned terms of sale, in which a dis- 
count is made, in consequence of the very low 
prices at which they have been put. 


Eptscopacy.—The position of the Episcopal 
Church in this country is somewhat peculiar. 
The recent occurrences in New York are of 
solemn augury, and are evidently exciting 
much attention. Is it possible to cover the mat- 
ter up or to avoid the crisis which such a con- 
flict of elements is calculated to hasten? If 
the Episcopal Church long preserves its nomi- 
nal unity under such circumstances, it will be 
remarkable indeed, and certainly not very hon- 
ourable to the professed lovers of truth in her 
communion. The communicationof Mr. Haight, 
one of the examiners of Mr. Carey, is rather 
surprising; though such things have occurred 
before, as a man professing an orthodox creed, 
and acting as if the love of truth was notin him. 
Mr. Carey is avowedly a Roman Catholic, and 
yet Mr. Haight, professing to be a Protestant, 
bids him God speed, in endeavouring to sub- 
vert the Protestant faith. It would appear, 
therefore, from this circumstance, that there is 
more corruption of doctrine in the Episcopal 
Church than has as yet appeared. 


Synop or Canapa.—We have already no- 
ticed the meeting of the Synod of Canada. 
We are indebted to a correspondent for the fol- 
lowing Report of the most interesting part of 
their proceedings. The discussion and decision 
on the subject of the Free Church of Scotland 


speak well for their piety and liberality. 

The Synod met on the 6th of July, in St. 
James Church in the city of Toronto; and its 
deliberations were opened with a sermon by 
the last Moderator, the Rev. Dr. Esson of Mon- 
treal, from Gal. v. 1. 
in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of 
bondage.” The object of the Preacher was to 
show, that the principles of the reformation 
were the great principles on which the Church 
of Christ rests. After sermon, Dr. Esson no- 
minated the Rev. Mr. Clugston of Quebec, as 
his successor in office. He said that he knew 
Mr. Clugston to be a man, every way fitted for 
presiding over such a body ; and alter passing a 
high eulogy on his character, he begged leave 
‘tonominate him as his successor in office; when 
several voices were heard in different parts of 
the house: agreed, agreed &c. Mr. Clugston 
put on the robes of office and accordingly took 
his seat. I shall not go into a minute detail of 
all the doings of Synod, as many of them were 
only of local interest. I shall only remark on 
those matters, that may be of most interest to 
your readers. An overture from the Presby- 
tery of Bathurst come before Synod, praying 
that a law might be passed against professional 
counsel being permitted to plead in church 
courts, which elicited a very warm discussion. 
The question was argued against the overture, 
from the fact, that it was the custom of the 
Church of Scotland to admit professional men 
to plead in the judicatories of the Church ; and 
that an individual, might be placed in such cir- 
cumstances, that the ends of justice required, 
that professional men should plead their cause, 
‘and that their case might be presented, in the 
clearest possible light. It was argued in favour’ 
of the'overture, that great evils had aricen out 
of the practice, of admitting professional men 
‘plead in church courts, and cases were 
brought forward to show that great injury had 


Presbytery of Hamilton, sympathizing with the 


Give her of the fruit of her hands; and|/ any thing at present. 


subject. 


_ty, until they were called upon to do so. 


office at the usual time. We presume that} 
they have taken a circuitous route, from causes] 


the Church of Scotland to do, what she had 


‘Stand fast therefore|” 


‘tion without resting upon places in which whole 


minster standards: of her ‘doctrine and discip-| 


line, the chatacter of “the virtaous woman” in 


by such practice: ‘The question was decided 


beén done to the cause of Christ, in Canrds, 
“in favour of the overture, by a large majority 


-some entered their protest against the decisi 

| ~ But the subject of the greatest interest, that) 
came before S , was @ resolution from 


Free Protesting Church of Scotland. Dr. Ma- 
thieson opposed the resolution, because they had 
not received any communication on the subject, 
and therefore they were not called upon to do/ 
He, therefore, moved 
that the Synod do not take any action on the 


Professor Campbeli, of Queen’s college, sup- 
ported Dr. Mathieson’s resolution ; he thought 
they ought rot to bring themselves inio ig 

e 
thought that they troubled themselves about 
matters, that they might as well let alone. They 
had entered into correspondence with other 
churches that they knew little of. That it took 
up the time ofthe members of Synod; he thought 
they were not called upon to do so. They 
‘were unable to do their own business, or sup- 
port their own ministers. ‘They had received 
no authentic information from either of the 
Assemblies. ‘The first reason he would assign 
for not taking up the subject was consistency, 
and thesecond,a feeling conviction on the subject. 
Look forward to the consequences, these resolu- 
tions would lead you to. Consistency had led 


done. And he would ask, if they were_pre- 
pared to throw such a fire brand into their ta- 
bernacle, in the wilderness of Canada. ‘They 
could not show a clear call for entering on the 
question. Many advantages we enjoy, we 
have fought hard for them, and are we now 
about to throw them away? A feeling demand 
was made upon us to let it alone. Our people 
are not with us in this question. It would di- 
vide ministers, and separate congregations ; 
and must they act like children on this subject ? 
There are various opinions among us on this 
subject, and it is not proper for us in these 
circumstances, to enter on the question. To 
say that we sympathize with them, would 
be to go withthem. The virulent and danger- 
ous organs of the Seceding party, have brought 
this matter upon us. It is folly to say that all 
the good have gone with them. The Secession 
has not such strong claims on our sympathy, as 
if there were a line drawn between the living and 
the dead. Protestants were enough divided, and 
Romanists enough united, to lead them to let this 
subject alone. Look to the state of civil socie- 
ty around us, and then say if we have need of 
more divisions? | i 

Mr. Stark felt different on the question. 
Want of official information cannot satisfy 
our consciences, nor our people’s. It was but 
a mere quibble. We have before us all the in- 
formation necessary. It is said we are not uni- 
ted to the Church of Scotland,—the very 
reason why we are called upon to express our 
opinion on this subject. He could not see any 
terror in entering on the subject, they were 
but mere shadows. He could not conceive, 
how expressing our sympathy, could involve 
us in difficulty on the subject. Our connection 
with the Church of Scotland was merely in 
doctrines and standards. In such circumstan- 
ces, he thought they ought to sympathize with 
the seceding Church. 

Dr. Esson said—This is a question of prin- 
ciple, of faith. If a question of principle, then 
there can be no difficulty. Have we not pledged 
ourselves to these principles? Weare pledged 
to these principles. If we say this is not the 
lime, what will be said of our conduct? It is 
important that we should act with principle in 
view. A favoured, fostered child of the Church 
of Scotland, and are we to put off the question 
of sympathizing with her? Admit there is dan. 
ger, is this the time to stop? What would be 
thought, if my friend came into misfortune, and 
I stood aloof in the time of need? Prudence 
apart from principle is foolishness. There is no 
escape for us. ‘They wore the men whu had 
made Scotland what Scotland was. 

Dr. Cook, of Quebec, thought the caution 
misapplied. ‘The Synod had her character to 
sustain. He could not see, how men of sense, 
or principle, could find difficulty on this sub- 
ject. It has been said that we should say no- 
thing about it. Moderator, say nothing abou' 
that great event! say nothing about that which 
we have been praying about, for months past ! 
say nothing about that which has been the 
theme of our conversation from morning to 
night! Jt has been said that we are the re- 
presentalives of our people. I am more, sir, 
than the representative of my people, I ama 
minister of Christ. Plenty of people to give 
advice upon this subject; worldly people have 
been sounding danger, serious dangers. I take 
no step, to put myself in danger unnecessarily. 
The resolutions on your table we may pass with 
perfect safety. 

Dr. Siddel—the Principal of Queen’s Col- 
lege—said that he could not go with many on 
this subject. He doubted whether this Synod 
had not expressed great sympathy already for 
the Church of Scotland. He thought the Synod 
called upon to follow up her declared princi- 
ples. In matters of this kind, first principles 
should be held to. He thought that the Church 
of Scotland should have held to the principles 
laid down in the Bible and the standards, with- 
out passing the veto law. oe 

Various other resolutions were offered by Dr. 
Siddel and others, but were lost. The resolu- 
tions of the Presbytery of Hamilton, were final- 
ly carried in favour of the Seceding Church. 
The vote stood twenty-eight to eleven. 

Would it not be well for our General Assem- 
hly to appoint delegates to meet with the Sy- 
nod of Canada? they are nearer to us than 
some bodies that we now exchange delegates 
with. I would venture to say that such a dele- 
gation would be well received. They look for us 
to make the first advances on this subject. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 
-, August 7th, 1843. 
Sir At the date of my last I was in 
Wilkesbarre, situated in the valley of Wyoming, 
so well known in poetry and history, and so dis- 
tinguished for its landscape beauties as to insure 
the admiration of every stranger. The next 
stage was to Carbondale, in the neighbourhood 
of which, amidst rich mountain scenery, I have 
taken my temporary sojourn. - The town last 
mentioned is celebrated only for its rich mines 
of anthracite, and it is not only unprepossess- 
ing but actually rendered unsightly by the in- 
numerable shantees or huts in its suburbs, a 
single story in height, built in the roughest pos- 
sible style, and extremely filthy withal. These 
are occupied by the miners who are chiefly 
Irish and Welsh, and who exist rather than live. 
It is not my -intention, however, to describe 
places. | 
Between Wilkesbarre and Carbondale lies the 
beautiful and fertile valley of the Lackawana, 
containing a large and respectable population, 
but in the whole extent of nearly thirty miles, 
there is, if I am rightly informed, but one small 
Presbyterian church. Itis true that this is not a 
singular case, or even a very aggravated one of 
destitution, but it suggested reflections to my 
mind which may be deemed of some impor- 
tance as applicable to large sections of our coun- 
try. Theeyecan scarcely beturned in any direc- 


neighbourhoods are growing up with little or no 
adequate religious iustruction, It is not to be 
expected, under these circumstances, that 


people shouldbe exger to have: the ofdinsncés 
| of religion regularly administered among them, 


or that they shoul! exert themselves to plant 
churches. Custom renders their spiritual pri- 
vations quite toleratle, and, generally speaking, 
they are satisfied tlat they and their children 
‘should live and die without the knowledge o 
God. In such cases they may receive the pro- 
position to build churches among them with 
cold indifference, ifnot with marked dislike ; 
but let the discouraganents be what they may, 
it is no less desirablethat they should be provi- 
ded with an intelligent ministry, through which 
they may be instructed in all things which per- 
tain to present duty and future salvation. The 
people have souls aid the way of life should be 
laid open before than, and if existing arrange- 
ments are not sufficient to provide for their spi- 
ritual wants, new oes should be devised. _ 
Confining my remarks to our own denomina- 
tion, two facts claimattention. The first is that 
there are many destitute places'in which the 
gospel standard migit beadvantageously erected; 
and thesecond is that there isa considerable num- 
ber of unemployed ninisters. This latter fact has 
been used to the disparagement of our ministry, 
and as an argument against efforts to educate 
young men for the mipistry, It is alleged with 
great confidence that there are already too many 
ministers, or at leasi, that no expense should be 
incurred in educating more, until measures are 
taken to force the unemployed to go to destitute 
places. This may appear to be plausible rea- 
soning, but its conclusions are both hasty and 
unjust. | have some acquaintance with the cir- 
cumstances of many unemployed ministers and 
I believe they are. wronged by the aspersions 
which have been cast upon them. When not 
disqualified by physical causes to undertake the 
pastoral charge, their will to labour is much 
more prompt than their means are adequate to 
secure a place. Ministers of the gospel are ge- 
nerally poor, and it is well that it is so, but 
poverty, while it hasits advantages, has its dis- 
advantages too. Let us illustrate our point 
by an example which is by no means sin- 
gular. 
Here is a neighbourhood in which there is 
a large and irreligious population which cares 
nothing for the gospel, and which in the pre- 
sent state of moral feeling, is unwilling to con- 
tribute any thing for its support. It will 
not do for Christians to say that they should 
not have the gospel until they learn to prize 
it, for this would be todoom them to hopeless ruin, 
and besides the Master has signified to us, that 
we must use every effort to ‘* compel them to 
come in.” Here too is an unemployed minis- 
ter, poor, and perhaps with a family; but how 
is he to get to the field of labour, and how is he 
to be supported there until the moral sense of 
the people be so far awakened as to induce them 
to appreciate and reward his labour of love? If 
it be answered that our Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions has been formed and sustained with ex- 
press reference to such cases, I reply, that 
while that noble institution is doing much to 
make the wilderness blossom as the rose, its 
means are utterly inadequate to meet a tithe 
of such cases. What would be the allowance of 
one hundred dollars per annum to provide for 
the case just supposed? One half would pro- 
bably be expended in transporting the unem- 
ployed minister and his family to the designated 
place, and then how long would the other half 
furnish him with bread? Now we affirm that 
the want of a little mcney keeps many a minis- 
ter unemployed in his work, and many a neigh- 
bourhood destitute of the word of life, and the pal- 
pable evil must continue and even be aggrava- 
ted unless some effective measure shall be devi- 
sed to supply the ddect. The Board of Mis- 
sions may have full occupation in assisting min- 
isters who already have feeble congregations 
which exert themselvesto the extent of their abil- 
ity; but in addition o this we need a Church 
Extension Society, the object of which shall be 
to plant new churches and sustain minis- 
ters while these churches are in a forming state. 
The first effect of such a society, formed on 
an adequate scale, and munificently endowed, 
would be to encourage young men to enter the 
ministry who are now deterred by the slender| 
prospect of being susiained in their work. We 
have reason to believe that many an ingenuous' 
youth with proper qualifications for the minis- 
try, is discouraged when he discovers the very 
small provision the Church has made to pre- 
pare the way for his success. Some may say 
that men, who shrink from trials, are not worth 
having ; but it should be taken into considera- 
tion that such young men are inexperienced in 
the world, and may very properly distrust their 
ability to encounter the great sacrifices the case 
just stated presupposes. It is easy to dictate to 
others what self-denial they should endure, but 
are they who thus dictate willing to set the ex- 
ample? Surely it is enough that a young man 
is willing to forego all the profits of secular 
employment, and to live poor for the gospel’s 
sake, without requiring him to place himself in 
a position in which he cannot even get bread. 
The next effect of such a society would be 
to gladden many a region with a preached gos- 
pel which is now dreary and desolate. The 
prejudices of the people would not in the outset 
be awakened by asking them for money, but 
the gospel would be freely preached until they 
should consider it a privilege to support it for 
themselves. As to the practicability of thus 
greatly extending the Presbyterian Church, 
none can doubt it, if they will for a moment 
consider the wealth possessed by members of 
that Church. Hundreds of thousands might be 
contributed for that end, and all that is want- 
ing is a ready mind. Let us ask why should 
there not be a liberal spirit on this subject? 
Are not the blessings of Christianity worth dif- 
fusing? Are not the peculiar doctrines and 
polity of the Presbyterian Church worthy of 
extension? Is not the object a noble one? 
Could money be better expended than in this 
way ? Has God no claims upon us? Have 
the souls of our fellow creatures no value in 
our eyes? O! let the Church awake to her 
duty, and then expect the enriching blessing of 
God. Ido earnestly hope that the Committee 
appointed by the last General Assembly on this 
subject, will give it their most prayerful con- 
sideration, and propose a plan worthy of the 
Church, and honouring to the Lord Jesus Christ. 


‘ties. Instead of being eighty-two years of age, 


_Three.’persons with whom I have conversed, 


Rev. De. Arexanper.—The Newark, New 
Jersey, Daily Advertiser. states, that the recent) 
interesting article, reapecting. Dr. Alexander, 
from the Lynchburg Republican, re-publishe 
by us on the 5th inst., is calcalated to give er- 
roneous impressions as to his age and infirmi- 


as stated in that article, Dr. Alexander is seven-| 
ty-one years of age, and to the knowledge 
of the Editor of the Advertiser, he had re- 
cently, witfin a period of sixty days, preached 
between thirty and forty times besides addresses 
and orations. This does not betoken senility 
or decay; indeed we are happy to know, says 
the Editor, that he enjoys robust and unusual| 
health, for one advanced in life, 
American Tract Sociery.—The Commit- 
tee appointed to award the premium of one 
hundred dollars offered by the American Tract 
Society for the tracts best adapted to accom- 
pany Christian effort, report that 129 have been 
submitted. The first premium has been award- 
ed to that entitled, “« Why sit ye here idle?” by 
Prof. Tyler of Amherst College, and the second 
they have divided between two: ‘* The Sinner 
and the Saviour,” by the Rev. Thornton 8. 
Mills of Cincinnati, and ** The Sinner Believ- 
ing,” by the Rev. S. J. Prime of the city of New 
York. 


For the Presbyterian. 
BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


Missourrt —The State of Missouri at the pre- 
sent moment, presents to the Church a mission- 
ary field of peculiar interest and promise; se- 
veral portions of that state are now rapidly fill- 
ing with an enterprising population. The moral 
and religious character of this mixed popula- 
tion is to be formed, and what is done now to 
impress this growing mass, will have an influ- 
ence on all future time—a small expenditure 
at this time to aid in giving and sustaining 
gospel institutions among the growing population 
of that state, will be of more importance than 


ten times the amount expended for the same}. 


purpose, even a few years hence. ‘That our 
readers may know something of the spiritual 
wants of Missouri, we give two or three brief 
extracts from a letter, written by an excellent 
and intelligent minister of the Presbyterian 
€hurch, who has for several years resided in 
Missouri. Speaking of the north-western por- 
tion of the state, this brother says:— 

‘“‘ The extension of the boundary, by a recent 
Act of Congress, opened a large tract of fertile, 
well watered land upon a navigable river, and 
consequently afforded strong inducements to 
emigrants, and that region has become very 
populous, yet without the gospel. This is 
known as the “ Platte country,” the fame of 
which has spread throughout the west. ‘The 
whole north-west, including the ‘* Platte coun- 
try” across to the Mississippi, contains about 
two hundred miles from west to east, and about 
one hundred miles from the north boundary to 
the Missouri counties; contains fifteen coun- 
ties, without a church or minister of our order. 
The inhabitants are principally from Kentucky, 
and the population not short of stzty-four thou. 
sand. Presbyterian families are scattered 
every where through the country. 

‘The south-west contains the valley of the 
Osage river, and many spots of very superior 
land, and the destitute region contains tienty- 
siz counties, and a population not less than 
one hundred und ten thousand. Its extent is 
nearly two hundred miles square. There is in 
this whole region but one organized Presbyte- 
rian Church, and that is vacant. The towns 
alony the Osage are springing up as if by magic, 
and the cries for help are numerous and impor. 
tunate. The people are from North Carolina, 
East Tennessee, and Virginia, and amongst 
them are many Presbyterians.” Here is in- 
deed a wide and most promising field for mis- 
sionary labour, and it is a field which the 
Presbyterian Church should occupy without an 
hour’s delay. Had the Board the means for 
immediately occupying this, and other fields in 
our country, now crying to them for help,—with 
God’s blessing, what precious results might be}- 
anticipated ? 

The Board have now several missionaries 
in Missouri, who are labouring with great dili- 
gence and encouraging success. We give a 
few brief extracts from reports received during 
the past month. McD. 

FROM A MISSIONARY IN JEFFERSON CITY. 

Incipient revivals of religion.—During the 
three months which I have speut here there has 
been a gradual increase in attendance on the} 
services of the Sabbath, and a growing serious- 
ness on the minds of numbers. About the first 
of June, the Presbytery of Missouri met at 
Bloomfield, ten miles from this place. The 
Lord blessed the effort which was there made,} 
aroused in the Church an unwonted spirit of 
prayerand so blessed His word, that some mem 
ber of Presbytery continued to preach from day 
to day, and as the result of our lubours, [ think 
about thirty, and some of them men of age and 
influence, have been admitted to the church. 
On the eleventh, a commission of Presbytery 
met here for.my instalment, and here a similar 
blessing followed the continued presentation of 
truth. We have admitted to the church forty- 
seven new members, having only forty before. 
More than half the converts are men. This is 
the first decided religious impression which has 
been made in this city. ‘The work still goes 
on. The infant church is in a state of delight- 
ful harmony and love, still earnest in prayer 
and firm in its labours of love. In this precious 
revival the brethren of the Presbytery, who 
were here, laboured with great diligence. If 
there has been aught peculiar in the preaching, 
it has been a clearer and more earnest presen- 
tation of the distinguishing doctrines of our 
standards. The truth too, has been addressed 
more directly to the intellect of men, than it 
sometimes is. 

FROM A MISSIONARY IN CAPE GIRARDEAU 
COUNTY. 

Encouraging appearances.—Our Sabbath 
school, which has been resumed since the open- 
iug of spring, is in a flourishing condition. We 
have been furnished with a pretty good library, 
and we hope for much good from it. Since 
the return of pleasant weather I have resumed 
the catechetical class, and find the interest in 
this study among both young and old, greater 
than formerly, and still on the increase. Some- 
times, while explaining the Catechism, and en- 
deavouring to impress these great truths upon 
the hearts of my youthful charge, I haveseen the 
tear silently trickle down the cheek, and have 
been listened to with such deep and serious at- 
tention and feeling, as have convinced me that 
the Spirit of God was operating on the hearts 
of some, and | cannot but hope that this exer-| 
cise will prove a rich blessing to numbers. 

On the first Sabbath in this month we had a 
communion season at one of my stations, 
which was more than- usually. interesting. 
Four persons were admitted to the communion 
of the Chuich. During the progress of the 
meeting, which commenced on Friday, there 
were evident indications of the special presence} 
of God’s Spirit, especially on the Sabbath. 
There is still much seriousness and anxiety 
among the younger part of the congregation. 


have «expressed a hope of having experienced 
a change of heart, and give pretty good evi- 
dence that the work. is genuine. [ trust the 
time is not far distant, when weshall have many 
others ‘nyuiring for the way of salvation. The 
Church seems to be arouscd, and our prayer, 


“mentioned, we commenced a. similar meeting 


| which will not be lost. 


would affect the tenure by which the property 


meetings are much better attended — than 


formerly. | 
On the Friday succeeding the meeting above 


at another of my stations. The weather was 
at first exceedingly unfavourable, which kept 
numbers away. On Sabbath the weather| 
was fair, and the attendance was very large. 
Four persons were admitted to the Church. 
There was much seriousness, especially on 
Sabbath evening, during the closing exercises.| 
I trust many good impressions were made, 
By what little good 
has been accomplished, and the clear indica- 
tions of the presence of God’s Spirit among us, 
1 feel encouraged to labour more diligently, and 
pray more fervently that the kingdom of Christ 
may be built up here, and to hope that the 
Lord has yet greater blessings in store for this 
destitute portion of his vineyard. 


FROM A MISSIONARY IN COOPER COUNTY. 


Ata recent meeting of our Presbytery the 
Rev. D. C**** was ordained and installed 
Pastor of the united congregations of R**** 
and F****, This is a most important field, 
and it is cause for thankfulness, that they en- 
joy the regular ministrations of the gospel. It 
is a field over which Campbellism but a. short 
time since spread like fire, but there is reason 
to believe that this sect is rapidly declining in 
this region. We greatly need some additional 
labourers for the region south west of us. 
There are many Macedonian cries saluting our 
ears. Can you not send us some two or three 
itinerant missionaries to help us to break to 
hungry thousands the bread of life? 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

Mr. Editor—l read in the Presbyterian of 
July 29th, extracted from the New York Ob- 
serveran article signed Calvin, and under the 
alarming title of ‘* Alterations in the Confes- 
sion of Faith.” Ina matter so important Cal- 
vin may be commended for giving his sugges- 
tions, to prevent us from taking any. step which 
there would be cause to regret ; and it seems to 
me that a few more suggestions may be useful. 
I believe there is only one alteration proposed 
or desired in the Confession, and it is one which 
neither relates to the Presbyterian system of 
doctrine nor the Form of government. We 
should not makeeven slightalterations for which 
there is no cause; but in the judgment of many 
sound Presbyterians the alteration proposed is 
notone ofthese. I[t is very important that the 
confession in a church should agree with the 
faith of the members and especially of the of- 
fice-bearers ; and it is likewise very important 
that the discipline under our standards should 
be uniform, Now that agreement and that 
uniformity we do not now possess, and proba- 
bably none of us expect to obtain, without the 
alteration proposed. It is true that if we were 
to strike out or to alter an article respecting 
which we differ so widely in our belief and in 
our feelings, the same difference of belief and 
of feeling to some extent might remain, but the 
members of a church are not expected to be all 
of the same mind respecting things which form 
no part of their standards. ‘The unenviable at 
titude in which we now appear to the world is 
that of a church divided in faith and practice 
respecting an article in their own Confession. 
The dread of changing that article, which some 
feel because it holds a place in our Confession, 
and beeause they would not “ tinker with our 
book,” as they phrase it, seems closely allied 
to that spirit which leads some lordly church- 
es to boast of unity, while their divisions are 
such, that to believe the doctrine of their unity 
requires a faith as contrary to evidence as the 
beliefin transubstantiation. Respecting our dif- 
ference as respects the article in question we 
are not able to deceive the world nor ought we 
to desire it. 

Calvin puts the question whether any provi- 
sion has been made by the Presbyterian Church 
for altering the Confession of Faith? This 
question must be answered in the affirmative.— 
The act by which the Presbyterian constitution 
was adopted, as well as the constitution itself, 
must be regarded as the law of the church, and 
it seems always to have been so considered. In 
the year 1826 when the article on marriage 
was submitted to the Presbyteries it was under- 
stood that the alteration could not be made by 
the votes of less than two-thirds of the Presby- 
teries. Now we have nothing respecting the 
necessity of so large a vote except in the adop- 
ting act. The present constitution of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States was adop- 
ted on the 21st of May 1788. It consists of 
the Confession of Faith, the Form of Government 
and Discipline, and the Catechisms Larger and 
Shorter. These, according to the adopting act, 
are to be our constitution and the confession of 
our faith unless two-thirds of the Presbyteries 
make a change. Here, by the unavoidable im- 
plication, there is provision for an alteration in 
our standards by the vote of two-thirds of the 
Presbyteries. 

The Form of Government chap. 12, sec. 6. is 
as follows :—** Before any overtures or regula- 
tions proposed by the Assembly to be establish- 
ed ag constitutional rules, shall be obligatory on 
the churches, it shall be necessary to transmit 
them to all the Presbyteries, and to receive the 
returns of at least a majority of them in wri- 
ting, approving thereof.” [ fully agree with 
Calvin that the overtures and regulations men- 
tioned here do not apply to the Confession of 
Faith, and that they signify only what relates 
to the Form of Government of the church and 
not its doctrines. I will venture to add that 
they cannot apply to erasures even in the Form 
of Government, otherwise they would conflict 
with the provisions in the act by which our 
constitution including the Form of Government 
was adopted. ‘These overtures and_regulations 
cannot be the same as the changes mentioned 
in that act, for the former can be carried by the 
vote of a majority but the latter only by the 
vote of two-thirds. If the adopting act were 
not law in our church, whatever changes could 
be made at all might be lawfully made by the 
vote ofa majority. 

It is not to be supposed that when the venerable 
fathers who adopted the constitution pointed out 
the way in which any necessary alterations 
might be lawfully made, they never contempla- 
ted any such alteration as the erasure of an ar- 
ticle declaratory of our belief in a doctrine of 
christianity. ‘Their confidence in the wisdom 
of those who should come after them no doubt 
made it seem unnecessary to make these re- 
strictions more particular than they have made 
them. 

The question whether the change proposed 


of the church is held, is rather a question for 
the lawyers than for me, but perhapsa few sug- 
gestions may be made without unpardonable 
presumption. Ist. The intention of the donor, 
so far as it can be ascertained, must be respec- 
ted ; and if any has left property to the church 
on condition that no alterations shall be made 
in the Confession of Faith ; in the eventof such 
alteration, his property ought to be given back ; 
as if he has left it on condition that some par- 
ticular article which he specifies should not be 
changed, the same principle must hold. 2d. 
Perhaps a donor may either use the words 
‘* Presbyterian Church” as descriptive, or he 
may use them to show that the continued Pres- 
byterianism of the church is the condition on 
which it may retain the property bequeathed. 
But as no such change as would affect the Pres- 
byterianism of the church is proposed, that} 
point is to us of little importance. 2. If pro- 
perty is lefi to the Presbyterian church by any 
one, without expressed conditions or restrictions, 
we are not to presume that he was ignorant of 
our law; and that his-property is held contra- 
ry to his intentions, because we have made an 
alteration in our constitution, but which altera- 


tion is made agreeable to the law of the Pres- 


byterian church, If this letter shall induce Cal- 
vin or any other competent person to give usa 


few 8 on the subject, the writer’s 
labor will not be in vain. W.M. 


THOUGHTS ON REGENERATION.—No. Y. 
‘As the Father raiseth up the dead, and quicken- 

eth them; even so the Son quickeneth whom He — 
will. Verily, verily, I say wato you, he that hear- 
eth my word, and believeth ov Him that sent me, 
hath ei life, and shall not come into 
condemnation, but is passed from death unto 
life.”’—Joun Ve 21, 24. 

In these verse’, the Saviour first asserts his 
power to communicate life to the human soul ; 
and then assures us that the life which He has 
power to impart, and does impart to whom He 
will, is everlasting. Regeneration, then, puts 
the believer in possession of everlasting life. It 
is believed by many that, in some instances, 
this life becomes extinct ; and that some who 
are born of God are finally lost. It appears to 
me that a precarious life, a life which may or 
may not be perpetuated, a life that may soon 
be terminated, cannot properly be called eter- 
nal fe. But the Saviour calls that life which 
He communicates eternal life. “My sheep 
hear my voice, and | give unto them eternal 
life; and they shall never perish; neither shall 
any pluck them out of my hand.” ‘ Whoso- 
ever liveth, and believeth in me shall never 
die.” The position, therefore, that ] take is, 
that Regeneration, in every instance, must re- 
sult in complete and eternal salvation, There 
can be no failure here. God does not begin to 
build, and find Himself unable or unwilling to 
finish. He, who lays the foundation, lays also 
the top-stone. In his eternal and immutable 
purpose, the salvation of his redeemed is al- 
ready accomplished. Before the foundation of 
the world he foreknew, he predestinated, he 
called, he justified, he glorified them all, (Rom, 
viii. 29, &c.) It is remarkable that the past 
tense is here used in reference to the comple- 
tion as well as the commencement of the great 
work of their salvation. In the purpose of 
God, therefore, the whole work is already ac- 
complished. To us, a part of it is still future, 
is yet to be accomplished. But it will certain- 
ly be finished. ‘God, willing to show unto 
the heirs of promise the immutability of his 
counsel, confirmed it by an oath.” -The apos- 
tle, after taking this sublime and consoling 
view of the subject, triumphantly inquires, * If 
God be for us, who can be against us? Who 
shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s 
elect? It is God that justifieth; who is he that 
condemneth 2? And we may ask, who will ven- 
ture to predict that any who have passed from 
death unto life shall come into condemnation ? 
that any to whom the Saviour has given eter- 
nal life shall perish? that any one shall be 
able to pluck them from his Almighty hand ? 
Who shall presume to insinuate that it is possi- 
ble for God to lie? that he may, perhaps, fail 
to fulfil that promise which he confirmed by an 
oath, that the heirs of promise “ might have a 
strong consolation,” and that their hope might 
be an anchor of the soul? Certainly, no one 
to whom God has revealed His true character. 
That all “ the ransomed of the Lord shall come 
to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon 
their heads” is made certain by “ the irrever- 
sible and awful oath and promise of a God.” 
If they forsake his law, and walk not in his 
judgments ; if they break his statutes, and keep 
not his commandments; he will visit their 
transgression with the rod, and their iniquity 
with stripes; but his loving kindness he will 
not utterly take from them; nor suffer his 
faithfulness to fail. His covenant he will not 
break, nor alter the thing that has gone out of 
his lips. 

It may be, to us,a matter of uncertainty 
whether we have been born of God or not; 
and therefore we are admonished to “ give dil- 
igence to. make our calling and election sure.” 
If we are the children of God, our diligence 
will make it more evident to ourselves that we 
are so; it will honour God, and add much to 
our comfort ; but no diligence of ours can make 
it any more sure that regenerated persons will 
be saved, than God by his promises has made 
it, and the nature of regeneration necessarily 
makes it. Regeneration, as! have shown, is 
the beginning of an endless life—the dawn of 
an eternal day. It is an inextinguishable beam 
from the ‘Sun of Righteousness :” and if this 
“light of the world” can be darkened. in the 
heavens ; if God can deny himself, or cease to 
be; then may “the light of life,’ which he 
imparts in regeneration, be extinguished in the 
human soul. The Eternal Son of God has 
said, ‘‘ Because | live, ye shall live also.” 

S. B. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVATION. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES—BY AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


On page 29, of this book, our Philosopher 
has given us an inventory of the good as, 
which would ‘‘ necessarily” follow “the first 
thing necessary” for man’s salvation from idol- 
atry. But being sensible, that no such effects 
ever did follow his*‘ first necessary thing” — 
he deemed it necessary to add a “ second ne- 
cessary thing.” Hence, on p. 30, he says, 
*‘ The second necessary thing in order to man’s 
redemption, was, that when a holy object was 
revealed, the revelation should be accompanied 
with sufficient power to influence men to for- 
sake their former worship, and to worship the 
holy object made known to them.” © And fur- 
ther, ‘A display of power would be necessa- 
ry sufficient to overcome their former faith, 
and their present fears, and to detach their af- 
fections from idols, and fix them upon the pro- 
per object of human homage.”—J6. In order 
to learn what this display of sufficient power 
is, we have to look into the future pages of the 
volume. So, on pages 38—44, we are inform- 
ed that this “sufficient power” is “ miraculous 
interposition.” He says “‘man cannot in the 
present constitution of his-mind believe that re- 
ligion has a divine origin unless it be accompa- 
nied with miracles.” Again, “* This demand of 
the mind for miracles, as testimony of the di- 
vine presence and power, is intuitive with all 
men.” Once more. ** Two things were neces- 
sary on the part of God, in forder to give any 
revelation to the Israelites: First, that he 
should manifest himself by miracles—and, se- 
cond, that those miracles should be of such a 
character as evidently to distinguish them from 
the jugglery of the magicians,” &c. And, on 
p- 62, we are assured of the effects produced, 
by this “‘ sufficient power.” “ Thus was the at- 
tention of the whole nation turned to the true 
God. An impression of his goodness was fixed 
deeply in their memory ; and their affections 
were drawn out and fastened upon the true ob- 
ject of worship. The end was accomplished | 
by means adapted to the nature of the human 
soul, and the circumstances of the Israel- 
ites,” | 

If all this was true, then, according to this 
philosophy all Israel would have been assimi- 
lated to the moral character of the true God. 
But the fact was very different.. The Israel- 
ites, all enjoying the same external advantages, 
differed widely in their moral characters. 1 Cor. 
x. Some murmured, some tempted God, some 
committed fornication—some were guilty of 
idolatry! And after all the displays of divine 
power, few, very few, were on the Lord’s side! 

If a display_of miraculous power. suffi- 
cient to draw out and fasten the affections of 
men upon the true object of worship, why 
were not the Egyptians turned. to the worship 
of Jehovah? They saw all the miracles so 
beautifully described, in this *‘ book for the 
times,” p. 44—50, and yet they were more 
and more hardened ! 
' These miracles were designed to make the 
name of Jehovah known throughout all the 
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earth. Aod distent nations: heard,. delieve 
and, like devils, trembled, but: they worshippe: 

oder the Christian dispensation, miracu- 
lous: power attended the preaching of the gos- 
pel to Simon Magus, and Sergius Paulus, but 
with very different effects. Simon wondered 


“republic; it is a constitutional monarchy. 
| depends not upon your will, or your vote, 
whother there shall be ministers of ihe gospel,| 


at the miracles; and remained * in the bonds of 


iniquity”—Sergias wis “astonished at the doc- 
trine of the Lord,” and became-a Chrietian ! 
God has put forth miraculous power to pro- 
mote. the intorésts of true religion, but instead 
of being a “ sufficient power” to turn men to 
the pare object-of worship, it has been expend- 
ed upon thousands who could say,“ what shall 
we do io these.men? ‘That-u notable miracle 


haus been done by them is manifest—we can-}| 


not. deny it, .. But that it spread. no. further 
among: the 

What miracles did Brainerd perform among 
the North American Indians? the Moravians 


people, let us straitly threaten’ 


among the Greenlanders? the missionaries in 


Africa, India, and-the- Islands of the Ocean! 
Verily “the: second necessary thing” is 
found quite as inadequate for the regeneration 
of men asthe first.. Place before the eye of 
the soul a pure.object of worship, and you will 
still find miracles an insufficient power to com- 
pel men to yield their religious homage. __. 
But on p. 68, it is said, ** God gave the Is- 
raelites a rule of life—the moral law—succinct- 
ly comprehended in the ten commandments. 
And as. affectionate obedience is the only pro- 
per obedience, He coupled the facts, which pro- 
duce affection, with the command to. obey.” 
The inference of course ought to be, that the 
Israelites, on the reception of the moral law, 
*“ coupled with the facts which produce affec- 
tion,” loved God and kept his commandments. 
Was it so? Why then did Jehovah say, 
“They do always err in their heart, and they 


have not known my ways 

On p. 97, we are taught that * the nature of 
things tendered it impossible” for God, “ to re. 
veal religion to all men,so that no one could 
doubt.” What made it impossible for God? 
Did uot God reveal religion to one man in Ur 
of the Chaldees so that he could not doubt? 
Could not God reveal religion to another man, 
somewhere else, so that he could not doubt, if 
he pleased? And to another, and another, ad 
infinitum? Uf the infidel object against the 
truth of revealed religion, because God has not 
revealed it alike to all, and so perfectly, that 
no one can doubt, shall we answer him by 
saying that “the nature of things rendered it 
impossible for God to give man a revelation in 
such a manner?” Or shallwe answer in the 
words of our Lord, “I thattk thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid- 
den these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes: even so, 
Father, for so it. seemed good in thy sight.” 

(To be concluded.) 


For the Presbyterian. 


_ A CHABGE. 

Delivered to the Presbyterian Church. of Hackettstown, 

New Jersey, July 26, 1843, on the occasion of the ordina- 

tion of Mr.J. H. ‘Townley to the gospel minisiry; and his 
installat.on as of said church, By Rev.James Clark, 
ew Jersey. 


of Belvidere, 

‘Beloved in the Lord—The example of our 
Redeemer and of his -holy Apostles, directs us 
in solemnly charging hearers of the gospel, and 
churches of Christ. The Saviour himself, and 
the first pastors and evangelists of his church- 
es of the new dispensation, have left on record 
earnest charges to the flock, to take heed how 
and what they heard, to give the more earnest! 
heed to the great salvation, and to submit them- 
selves to them that were over them in the Lord. 
To the newly ordained bishop, words of truth 
and duty have already been spoken. It re- 
mains therefore, in conclusion, to bring home 
to this people some injunctions of the Holy 
Ghost as directed to those who were blessed 
with a gospel ministry. So far as the truths 
of the Spirit shall be presented, we challenge 
your attention in His name. “ He that hath an 
ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches !” 

I. We would then remind this people first of 
all, and would impress upon your minds, that 
whatever may have been the human working, 
on one part or on the other, this minister is ex- 
pressly the gift of the Lordto you 

The Head of the Church is He who has so 
directed things and overruled them that at 
length this man is your pastor. ‘This matter 
was ages ago determined by God, and he has 
now brought to pass. If human wills have 
here had something to do, and if human prefer- 
ences and seeking have been herein concerned, 
yet Christ is head over human wills and prefer- 
ences, and over all things, to his Church. You 
will then understand—people and pastor—that 
while you have planned and acted freely in 
what has been to-day consummated, yet the 
‘Controller, the Sovereign, has all along been 
with you: and either for comfort, or chastise- 
ment, have your mutual schemes and preferen- 
ces been carried forward to the mark of his 
wise and solemn providence. : 

With thoughts likethese, humble yourselves, 
and acknowledge the Lord in all your ways. 
What he means in so overruling: instruments 
and in so directing agencies as to make you the 
gift of a preacher of the glorious gospel, you 
may learn from that gracious saying—* For 
the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.” 

The pastor being then an express gill to you 
from your ascended Redeemer, take notice, — 

iL. The way in which you use the gift will 
be some evidence of the kind of feeling you 
have toward the Giver. 

He, the Lord of the Church, will not be slack. 
to notice your treatment of his minister. If 


you use the earthly shepherd wisely and well,| 


depend upon it, people of the Lord; the Great 
Shepherd will not let you lose your reward. 
Use then your pastor well, for Christ’s sake. 
If you abuse, if you maltreat the Lord’s ambas- 
sador, you will most surely displease the Lord. 
“Lo!” says he to his true and obedient preach- 
ers, “* ] am with you always, even unto the end 
of the world.” And again, * Verily, verily, | 
say unto you, he that receiveth whomsoever | 
-send, receiveth me.” 


We would say to you then, use your minister 


as ateacher and leader, but not as a substitute. 
He works not out your salvation for you. He 
does not pray in your room and stead. He 
does not relieve you of your part, nor could he 
do your-part in building the walls of Zion and 
gathering her converts. In all these things he 
is to teach, and lead, and animate you; but at 
your peril think not of using him as your sub- 
stitute. 7 
Moreover, use your pastor moderately and 
ously. Do not break him down. Do not 
bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, 
and lay them upon his shoulders, while you 
touch them not with one of your fingers. In 
such treatment there is no moderation nor gen- 
erosity. Christ Jesus does not so use his ser- 
vants; and let the mind of Christ be in you to- 
‘ward your minister. | In a word, leta generous 
eration mark your expectations of holy and 
arduous labour from your pastor, and let a 
thoughtful magnanimity cheer him with a cam- 
tent worldly maintenance. Brethren, your 
Praciatiory, in consenting authoritatively to 
place this man over you, have good hope, and 


have a right to require of you in the name of 


our Lord, that you will treat him wisely and 
well. ; 

. “Phat -you may more. fully understand the 
parts of that good usage in which you are bound 
to have your pastor, 
TLE Observe that. the Lord has given your 
minister a right to-exercise a certain rule over 
‘you; and this authority and rule are for the 
glory of the Hrd and the happiness of his 


You greatly err, brethren, if you think the 


‘kingdom of Christ to be-arepublic. It is nota 


| should thuroughly convince you that the great 


| to receive their pastor as a gift fromthe Lord ; 


evidence to your Saviour of the*kind of respect 


and are over you in the Lord, and admonish 


superfluity of naughtiness, and receive with 


-you will be comforted and enriched. For, as- 


and people may discharge their mutual duties; 


mend you to God,and to the word of his grace, 


‘ahd ‘what stall be their titles, their work, ‘and, 
their rights. All this has been détermined by 
your Master and ours; and his determinations. 
ate recorded, and may be’ read by you, in the 
constitation of his kingdom. 
‘Repeated ‘passages of the inspired Scriptures 
Lord and Saviour of the Church has given to 
his pastors the right 10 teach and feed, to re- 
prove and rebuke, to exhort and beseech, and 
to. oversee and rule ;_in doing all which things, 
they are to adhere to‘the rules contained in the 
word of God.- And while these variots offices 
of the-ministry, as they are ordained of the 
Lord, cannot be abolished by man,'so the flock 
of Christ will find every right and work en- 
trusted by Him to his ministers to be truly for 
his own honour, and for the building and com 
fort of his saints. | 
While then we eharge this people of Christ 


and while we charge you that the way in which 
you use this ambassador. of Christ, will be some 


you have for Himself;—we do also solemnly 
charge you to recognize the authority and 
rule with which the Head of the Church has 
invested his minister. Receive the divine com- 
mand to * know them which labour’among you 


you.” And further, according to the Scripiu 
ral injunction, ‘Obey them that have the rule 
over you, and submit yourselves; for they 
watch for your souls as they that must give ac- 
count.” Brethren—lay apart all filthiness, and 


meek nese the engrafted word, which is able to 
save your souls.” 7 

1V. Oace more—Ifthere be any consolation 
in Christ, and if itis your heart’s desire to en- 
joy the rich blessings of a gospel ministry, we 
affectionately enjoin upon you, according to the 
word of God, that you esieem your minister 
very highty, in love, for his work’s sake. 

We charge you then, brethren, solemnly, 
in the name of the Lord, that you cherish for 
this, your pastor, a pure and fervent love. 

In cordially obeying this command of God, 


suredly, through the Holy Spirit, are you 
quickened thus to love your minister ; and with} 
hearts so affected, the precious truths he preach- 
es will come to you with great sweetness and 
power. Whether his utterance. be that of ad. 
monition, rebuke, or comfort ; whether he teach 
you, rule, or beseech you, if you love him for 
his work’s sake, you may hope to draw, in every 
part of his office among you, the rich and right- 
ful blessings of his ministry. Those blessings 
take hold of your deepest happiness, and reach 
forward into eternity. 

In conclusion, we rejoice with you, people of 
the Lord, in the relation which has just been 
constituted. ‘Stand fast in one spirit, with one 
mind striving together for the faith of the gos- 
pel.” Accept the assurance of the hearty wish- 
es and prayers of your Presbytery, that pastor 


and that no root of bitterness springing up may 
trouble you, Oh! that there may be found in this 
flock no Demas, who loved this present world, 
and forsook the Lord and his apostles—no Dio 
trephes, insolent, malicious, and loving to have 
the pre-eminence—no profane person, us Esau, 
selling for a morsel of meat his birthright. 
May both the Great Shepherd, and your infe- 
rior shepherd, find among you many faithful, 
loving Christians, who can truly say, “to me 
to live is Christ, and to die is gain!” 

Fare you well, flock of Christ. ‘* We com- 
whichis able to build you up, and to give you 
an inheritance among all them which are sanc- 
tified.”” Amen. 


For the Presbyterian. 
KINGDOM CONE” 

Let thy kingdom, blessed Saviour, 

With salvation come to men ; 
As in Eden once it flourished, 

Let it be on earth again: 

O’er the nations, 
King of glory, come and reign. 


When from God mankind revolted, 
Satan’s banner was unfurled ; 
O.! how long to that dread tyrant 
Thou hast bowed, deluded world ! 
Let his fetters 
From the souls of men be hurled, 


Peace and joy—ye broken-hearted ! 
_ Freedom—captives of despair ! 
_ Through the mist of time’s dark mazes 
Hope is dawning bright and fair. 
Lo! Immanuel 
Points to bliss and guides us there. 


Blest Redeemer, let thy gospel 
Beam to shores of pagan night ; 
Soon may realms long veiled in darkness 
Joyful hail the immortal light. 
Gospel beacon— 
Rear it on each mountain height. 


Where the shrines of senseless idols 
Now are drenched in human gore, 
May the hope of peace and pardon 
Each despairing soul explore. 
Sound the tidings 
Mountain, plain, and ocean o’er. 


Hasten, Lord, thy glorious kingdom ; 
Prince of peace, thy sway maintain ; 
Banish all the powers of darkness, 
Let no'trace on earth remain: 
O’er the nations, 
King of glory, come and reign. 


Marietia, Pa. 

For the Presbyterian. 
BONAPARTE’S APOTHEOSIS. 

Mr. Editor—Afier the body of Napoleon 
was brought from St. Helena to Paris, in 1840, 
it was finally deposited in the chapel of St. Je- 
rome. This chapel is one of the consecrated 
apartments of the church, attached to the mag- 
nificent asylum which is devoted to the invalid 
and aged soldiers of France. The church has 
a great dome, the construction and adorning of 
which required thirty years. Surrounding this 
part of the church are five chapels, each of 
which has its own dome. The chapel of St. 
Jerome 1s on the right of the altar of the edifice. 
This chapel is richly ornamented with drapery, 
painting, and gilding. ‘The body of the empe- 
rot lies encased in six coffins of tin, lead, ma- 
hogany, ebony and oak, resting upon a low 
platform at one end of the chapel, and present- 
ing, with its drapery and columns, some resem- 
blance to an altar. On the velvet hangings 
-behind itis a cross. A lamp is kept constantly 
burning in the chapel, day and night; and there 
are ancient candelabras which are to be light- 
ed up on the annual recurrence of the principal! 
epochs in Napoleon’s life. Four of the military 
‘invalids keep watch, by night as well as days 
preserving their stations with immovable 
lemnity. A railing prevents the intrusion of all 
other persons within the apartment, and the 
crowds who come daily from ten in the moro- 


iM. B. 


ing to four’in the afternoon, to view the tomb,) 


approach, gaze, and pass along in silence, and 


with uncovered heads. ; wa 
Let the reader imagine this scene, with all its 


‘ginning at the tomb, and relics of a dead man} 
or woman, ends in prayers and worship, canon:} 


saviours! 


grant it. 


-sumes that all persons over whom it is read, 


sacred. associations, and can he regard it as 
few genera 


improbable, that in the course of a 


tions, the Romaw calendar may contain. 
name of Saint Napoleon? Would. this event 
be any thing more than the natural result of 
the honour already paid to the remains of one 
who, leas than thirty years before, was consid- 
ered, even by his own nation, a usurper, and 
worthy of the exile to which his conquerors had 
But whether this shall take place or not, the 
incidents above related afford a key to the man- 
ner in which the calendar now in use, has been 
filled. We find init @ perfectly natural illus- 
tration of the progress of idolatry, which, be- 


ization and saints’ days, How rapidly would 
superstition grow under such auspices! Flow 
easily could the credulous be persuaded that 
there was some miraculous virtue at such a 
tomb! How inviting a shrine! how short the 
passage from reverence to invocation, and from 
invocation to worship, and from the worship of 
a saint or a bone, to exclusive reliance on such 


PHILADELPHIA SABBATH ASSOCIATION. 


The second annual report of this Associa- 
tion gives an account of Home operations, the 
labours of the agent, floating Missionaries, &c., 
and general remarks concerning the propriety 
of keeping the Sabbath day holy. The collec- 
tions for the year ending March Ist, 1843, 
amounted to $1251.78 ; since that period to the 
present time, $426.62 has been received.— 
The amount paid salaries of missionaries and 
agents from March Ist, 1841, to’ March Ist, 
1843, is $1724.22 ; travelling expences of mis- 
sionaries and agent during the same time 
$419.53. ‘The general agent has been em- 
ployed visiting throughout. Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, and a few commeréial towns in other 
States, to secure co-operation inthe plans laid 
out by the association. The proposition that 
pastors of the various churches should preach 
alternately, and at stated periods on the sub- 
ject of the Sabbath, has met with general ac- 
ceptation. ‘These periods are usually once in 
three months, though in some in each alter- 
nate month, and in one place monthly. | 


EPISCOPAL LITURGY. 


A friend has recently called our attention to 
a sermon lately published, by Rev. Dr. Fuller, 
of Andover, setting forth, in an ad captandum 
style, the fancied advantages of the liturgy.— 
The sermon, if it had been intended as an in- 
strument of proselyting, and of making a de- 
ceptive impression on minds of limited informa- 
tion, (which charity compels us to think it was 
not,) could hardly have been better adapted to 
its end. _ The sermon sets forth ‘* THE CHARAC- 
TERISTICS OF THE LITURGY’ —endeavouring to 
show itto be scriptural, ancient, comprehensive, 
and spiritual.—It maintains that the liturgy 
makes a free use of the language of Scripture. 
This we admit; but many extemporary pray- 
ers excel the liturgy in this particular. We 
delight in a free use of Scripture quotations in 
prayer, if they be apt and in good keeping ; 
and yet some of the worst prayers and ser- 
mons, and even Universalist sermons, often 
abound with Scripture language misapplied. 

But Dr. Fuller goes further, and says that 
the liturgy is also eminently scriptural, ‘in 
the truths it embodies.” If by this he means, 
that the leading truths of christianity and doc- 
trines of grace are contained in the liturgy, we 
But if he means that it contains no 
great errors, tending to counteract the proper 
influence of those truths, we must differ from 
him, The burial service in that liturgy, as 


have died in a well-grounded hope of a glori- 
ous resurrection; and thus viitually teaches 
that all who have a nominal connexion with 
the church, however wicked, are saved. 

So, also, is the doctrine of baptismal regen- 
eration taught, both in the service for baptism 
and for confirmation. We are aware that Low 
Churchmen attempt to evade this fact, by un- 
derstanding the words in a different sense, and 
putting forced constructions upon language. 
But the truth is, here is a document, the natural 
force of whose language conveys the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration. And if the ques- 
tion be raised, What does that document teach? 
baptismal regeneration must be the answer. 
Besides, a majority of the English Church 
have, for the most part of the time, been High 
Churchmen, and have understood the document 
in that sense. Dr. Pusey, in his letter to the 
bishop of Oxford, says: ** It was one of the 
objections of the Non-conformists to our litur- 
gy, atthe Savoy Conference, and held to be 
sinful, that the minister was obliged to pro- 
nounce all baptised persons regenerate; and 
modern Dissenters continue the same charge. 
Those, however, in our church, who in this and 
other doctrinal points have followed the teach- 
ing of the Non-conformists—since they cannot 
as ministers of the church blame the liturgy— 
throw the blame on those who understand it as 
the Non-conformists out of the church, and the 
bishops within it, at the time equally did. It 
is indeed not one of the least strange pheno- 
mena of the day, that a truth should be, by 
newspapers and periodicals, branded in mem- 
bers of the Church as modern heresy, which 
eighty years ago was held by almost every mi- 
nister of the church—which is still held, prob- 
ably by all her bishops.” 

In view of the facts here stated, (and the 
writer’s heresy does not invalidate them as 
facts,) we ask, when it is affirmed that this part 
of the liturgy is scriptural—ls it scriptural in 
the sense which the words convey, and in the 
sense held by the main body ofthe church? or 
does it need the forcing which evangelical Epis. 
copalians put upon it, to make it scriptural ! 

Next as to the antiquity of the liturgy. 
Here we will contrast Dr. Fuller with Lord 
High Chancellor King, who was all his life a 
Conformist, and who desired to enter the minis- 
try of the Church, but could uot because he 
found, after the most extensive researches, that 
her pretensions of being on the primitive basis, 
were not well founded. 

Dr Fuller says—‘ Large portions of it (the 
liturgy) originated in the first ages of Christi- 
anity. Its hymns of praise, its doxologies, its 
creeds, and its prayers, were used in the chris- 
tian church for centuries before the time of pa- 
pal superstition and darkness.” But Lord King 
says— Now as to these prescribed forms, 
there is not the least mention of them in any 
of the: primitive writings, not the least word 
or syllable tending thereunto, that I can find: 
which is a most unaccountable silence, if ever 
such there were.” In another place he says— 
“It is very unlikely that they were obliged to 
use prescribed forms, because they never read 
a syllable of their prayers out of any book 
whatever—which is evident from their posture 
of prayer, which was twofold, either with their 
hands and eyes uplifted to heaven, or with their 
eyes shut.” 

Milner also, in his Church History, is at issue 
with Dr. Fuller on this point. If we rightly re- 


member, in the life which he gives of Gregory,| 


the first of the Popes, he ascribes to him the 
composition ofa great part of the liturgy. Now 
if @great part of it is taken from the Scriptures, 
and a great part of it composed by a Pope, and 
if no prescribed forms were used by the primi- 
tive church, Dr. Fuller has but a narrow found- 
ation for his broad assertion. 

The next characteristic, is its comprehensive- 
ness. This we shall not dispute ; and yet it is 
not quite as comprehensive as the Bible, over 
the whole ground of which, extemporary pray- 
ers have leave to roam. ; 

The last characteristic, is its spirituality. 
We doubt not many spiritual minds find the 
litargy an important aid to their spiritual exer- 
cises. Toa lame person, a'crutch may be a 


great convenience, and he may become much| 


attached to it ; and yet the ability-to walk with- 
out the crutch is much better.—New England 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ROMANISY. 

The new Constitution of Mexico, 1s we are 
reminded by a New York paper, has the fol- 
lowing clause regarding religion. | 

Title 1, Art. 6. “The Mexican nition pro- 
fess and will protect the Roman Apostolical 
Catholic Religion, To THE EXCLUSIONS OF ALL 
OTHERS.” 
_And the following regarding priest: : 

Title 2, Sec. 8. ** No one shall be udged or 
condemned, whether for civil or crininal af- 
fairs, by other than the judges having jurisdic. 
tion thereof, and by virtue of the laws, and by 
tribunals established before the existence ol 
the fact, or the crime alleged. The military 
and ecclesiastical body shall remain subject to 
the same authorities under which theyare plac- 
ed by existing laws.” : 

Such is religious liberty and civii equality 
in a country where Roman Catholicsm is as- 
cendant. ‘That faith is sustained to the exclu- 
sion of all others, and its ministers are not 
amenable to laws which bind other citizens. 
This is and always has been the spirit of the 
sect which acknowledges the papal authority 
—and it will never change until thatauthority 
is repudiated. What an extraordimry spec- 
tacle is presented in this generation by the 
subjects of the Pope in different pais of the 
world? Here, in the United States. they are 
the loudest professors of republicenism, the 
greatest clamourers for rights. So jar dothey 
carry attachment to freedom, that they require 
the institutions established by Protestants and 
supported almost exclusively by Prolestants to 
be divested of their most important ¢haracter- 
istics. They not only ask that a small mi- 
nority should be placed on a footing with a 
large majority, but they demand that it should 
dictate to the majority the terms of enjoying 
any privileges at all. Thus do Roman Catho- 
lic leaders manage in this country, where their 
followers are one-tenth of the whole population. 
In other contries, where they outnember the 
Protestants, they innocently know notiing about 
civil equality or religious rights. The priests 
stand apart, holier by law than other mortals, 
and non-conformists with their creedare at best 
tolerated. They are not imprisoned, tortured, 
or burnt, as they used to be, and for this they 
must not only be contented, but gratefully re- 
joice in the marvellous clemency of the Pope.— 
North American. 


FOREIGN ITEMS, 
From late Foreign Journals received at the Office of the 
Presbyterian. 

TRacTARIAN CeRemMONIES.—We have just 
received one or two communications upon this 
subject, which is now exciling very great atten- 
tion in the Church. We have, moreover, had 
described to us by an eye-witness, the scene 
which occurred in one of the churthes of the 
metropolis on Sunday last, during the perform- 
ance of the morning service. It wis of.a very 
painful and alarming character. The altar is 
adorned with a large wooden crucifix in the 
centre, and two huge wax tapers in massive 
silver candlesticks, and covered with little golden 
chalices with opercula, patens in gold and sil- 
ver, traverses with water, bowls for offerings, 
corporal cloths, and other gew-gaws. ‘The 
whole of the internal arrangements of the 
church are also made to conform, as closely as 
possible, to those of a Romish mass-house; and 
the many deviations in the reading of the ser- 
vices from the estabiished usages of the Church 
of England, were all in the directions of the 
pontifical and missal. Many additions to the 
rubric of the Prayer Book were described to us. 
We notice one or two of the most remarkable 
of them. The two clergymen who officiated 
were attended, throughout the entire service, by 
a boy ina surplice. This, we need scarcely 
remark, is borrowed altogether from the Roman 
Catholic ceremonial ; he is called in their ser- 
vice books the Acolyth or Altar-boy. On as- 
cending the pupit stairs, the incumbent of the 
church was observed to kneel on two or three 
successive steps in the course of his ascent, re 
maining for a few moments in silent prayer on 
each of them. He was doubtless reciting that 
portion of the mass services which is called the 
Graduale At the conclusion of the sermon, 
and during the reading of the sen'ences, four 
velvet bags were taken froma siver salver, 
which stood upon the altar, and carried round 
the church by as many lay devotees, to collect 
the offerings. ‘The bag (sacculus)is used for 
this purpose in the Romish ritua!, aad nowhere 
else. On presenting the offering, the laymen 
made a profound reverence to thecurate who 
stood within the altar rail, holding the salver to 
receive the bags. Having done this, they made 
a genuflexion towards the altar with the arms 
folded over the chest, uttering cenain words 
(no doubt, mea culpa, mea culpa) ina low tone, 
at the same time, smiting the chest with the 
right hand—the well-known Romish practice 
which the martyr-fathers of our Church of Eng- 
land reprehended so severely three hundred years 
ago, under the homely description of “* kneeling 
and knocking.” After this, who can wonder 
at the following announcement in a late Lon- 


don Record:—‘* The Rev. George Talbot, M. 


A. formerly of Balliol College, has tesigned the 
living of Evercreech-cum-Chesterbhde, Sumer- 
set, and joined the Church of Rome ‘This, let 
it be remembered, is the fifth ‘Tractirian mem- 
ber of the University of Oxford whe has turned 
Romanist since the conversion of the Rev. R. 
W. Sibthorp.”—Manchester Herald. 


Sr. Paut’s Penzance.—A stranger at Pen- 
zance requested a friend to show him the new 
church, viz. St. Paul’s (of which a description 
appeared in this paper), and the Raman Catho- 
lic chapel. ‘They went to the former first. On 
coming out the stranger said, ** Now, let us go 
to St. Paul’s.” 
this is St. Paul’s.” * This! { thought this had 
been the Roman Catholic chapel.” 


PusgeyismM aT Eatinc.—The Vicar, the Rev. 
Mr. Smith, brother-in-law of the Bishop of Lon- 
don, ascended the pulpit about a month back, in 
the white surplice. This being repeated on the 
following Sabbath, a great number of the con- 
gregation rose and quitted the church. 


Pranks OF Puseyism.—Not five miles from 
Maidstone is a new church, which, like many 
others, is occupied by a Puseyite. Candles 
disgrace the communion-table ; and the bell 
goes morning and evening for prayers, every 
day. So zealous is this pupilof the Laudian 
school, that twice each day he may be found 
going through the whole of the morning and 
evening services, in what may withtruth be de- 
nominated an empty church—there being, gen- 
erally, no worshippers except himself and his 
wife, and a little rustic from the hamlet, about 
nine or ten years old, who is paid to fulfil the 
double office of tolling the “‘church-going bell,” 
and muttering the responses after his master. 
This last office he performs from one of the 
back forms, near the church door, while his 
apostolic master, in the desk at the other end 
of the edifice, passes through this selemn farce, 
in a sepulchral tone, bowing his head at every 
mention of the name of Jesus, and turning his 
back to the pews (people there are none), and 
his face to the east while repeating the creed. 
How long will large sums of money be expend- 
ed in building ‘substantial edifices for such mis- 


erable exhibitions as these 1—London. Patriot.| 


‘Muniricent Conpuct.—Mr. Dorward of 
Montrose, who has, by the industry of a long 
life, realized an ample fortune, for many years. 
has been known as the bountiful benefactor of 


the poor, especially by distributing at the most 


suitable season of the yeara large quantity of 


coals to the indigent of the place. Within A 


few years he has been a distinguished friend 


“ This (replied his conductor),| 


various ‘religious -institutions, having given to 
the Congregational Union of Scotland, £3000; 
the Glasgow Theological Academy, £1000; 
the Edinburgh Bible Society, £1000, subject 
to a low rate of interest until his demise. He 
has built and furnished, at a cost of about £3000, 
an institution for the shelter of aged and infirm 
poor, and of orphan children, called ** Dorward’s 
House of Refuge for the Destuvte.” He has 
endowed it with the sum of £8000, of which 
there will be free use at his death; the inmates 
being in the meantime supported out of the 
public funds. And only within these few days 
Mr. Dorward has added to the number of his 
liberal deeds by transmitting t@ the. London 
Missionary Society the free gift of £2680; to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society a similar 
gift of £1785; and to the Baptist Irish.Society, 
£445. Such deeds deserve to be chronicled, 
but need no commendation. 


MoveMENTs oF THE TRACTARIANS.— It is 
said that Mr. Hope, of the Chancery Bar, has 
given his opinion that the degree of Mr. Everett, 
the American Minister, is null and void, and 
that Mr. Sewell and the Tractarians are taking 
steps to have it rescinded. A new Puseyite 
newspaper is also to be started in the course of 
a few weeks; it is to he supported by shares. 
A General Committee, to sit from time to time, 
for the promotion of the Tractarian movement, 


is also avowed among the more recent schemes. 


— Oxford Chronicle. 


Bartismat ReeenerAtion.—The triennial 
charge of the Bishop of Carlisle contains the 
following sentences :—** It was the duty of the 
clergy to insist upon the necessity of baptism 
to salvation. ‘The Gospel taught them, that by 
baptism, when rightly administered and receiv- 
ed, the sanctifying influence of the Holy Ghost 
was granted to man—the blot of his original 
sin was washed away—and grace and power 
was. given to him, by holy living, and obedi- 
ence to his commandments, to do what was 
acceptable to God.”—London Patriot. 


PusEyism at A Biste Meetine.— At the 
annual meeting of the Howden Auxiliary Bible 
Society, held in the national school-room in 
that town, on the 13th ult., the Rev. J. Bruce 
in the chair—Mr. Sanger, one of the Society’s 
agents, in the course of a most excellent speech, 
whilst referring to a statement which had ap- 
peared in some Puseyite publication, to the ef- 
fect that the Bible was to be conformed to the 
Creeds, and not the Creeds to the Bible, said, 
with considerable fervour, ‘*1 hesitate not to 
say that such a sentiment is blasphemy; I re- 
peat, | solemnly believe this is blasphemy.” In 
the course of the meeting, the Rev. F. Owen, 
M. A., incumbent of Goole, and formerly mis- 
sionary in the Zoolo country, entered the room. 
During his speech, adverting to the quoted 
statement of Mr. Sanger, he observed that he 
humbly conceived that his dear friend was mis- 
taken, inasmuch as ‘the Church hath power 
to decree rites or ceremonies, and authority in 
matters of faith.”” To this Mr, Sanger replied 
by reciting part of another article, viz: ‘* Holy 
Scripture containeth all things necessary to sal- 
vation, so that whatsoever is not read therein, 
nor may be proved thereby, is not to be requir- 
ed of any man that it should be believed as an 
article of faith ;” adding—* I must, Sir, although 
a Churchman, have one book uppermost, and 
that is the Bible.” From the strain of Mr. 
Owen’s subsequent remarks, he still seemed to 
think his dear friend mistaken, and that no in- 
dividual man could be safe with the Bible alone, 
without the aid of the declared opinions of ‘the 
Church.” In winding up the business of the 
meeting, the Chairman stated, that, in reference 
to what had occurred, while he felt himself 
placed in a somewhat delicate position, especi- 
ally as Mr. Owen had left the room, and disap- 
proving as he did of the introduction of contro- 
versial topics at a meeting of that character, yet 
he could not refrain from disclaiming for him- 
self all sympathy with the anti-Bible principle 
as avowed thal evening by Mr. Owen. 

Society oF Frrenps.—lIn the annual epistle 
of the Society of Friends just issued, we find it 
stated, that in support of their conscientious 
scruples against the payment of ecclesiastical 
claims, they have, during the past year, suffer- 
ed to the extent of upwards of 10,3001. includ- 
ing the charges of restraint. | 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A Larce Te.escope.—Mr. Paine has furnished 
to the Worcester Palladium a description of a 
telescope which he is constructing, the tube being 
furty-eight feet long and four feet in diameter. This 
tube, made of Russian iron, is supported on a east 
iron frame like the sides of a heavy gun earriage. The 
frame is made to traverse, by means of wheels and 
pinions, on acircular railway eighteen feet in diame- 
ter. ‘The concave mirror at the lower end of the 
tube is forty-six inches in diameter, and its focal 
length is forty feet; the lenses are six inches and a 
quarter in diameter. Mr. Painesays his instrument 
owing to the form and combination of the lenses, in- 
stead of being limited by eigh/een hundred powers, 
which many assert distinct telescopic action is con- 
fined to, claims a magnifying power of eleven thou- 
sand. 


or THe Froop.—The following article 
which we take from the Delaware County, Pa., 
Republican of Friday last, exhibits some of the dis- 
tress occasioned by the disastrous flood of Saturday 
week. ‘There are many others in a like situation, 
and their calls for relief, should come home to the 


hearts of the wealthy among our citizens, and be 


answered liberally. Whatis to be done, should be 
done quickly, for present aid will be more valued 
than aid extended a week or two hence. ‘Much 
distress prevails in cur county, by reason of the 
flood, and we cal] the attention of philanthropic and 
charitable persons to these cases, that some assis-| 
tance may be rendered to those who are left entirely 
destitute. The families at ** Avendale Factory,” 
Mr. James Riddle’s, on Crom Creek, have suffered 
most severely from the disastrous freshet of Satar- 
day night. Of the eighteen families residing near 
the lower mill at Avendale, every one of them were 
driven from their houses; the water in many of them 
being several feet deep on the second story, and 
carrying with it the doors and windows, and mak- 
ing a complete breach through them.—Their cloth- 
ing, furniture, provisions, every thing they possess- 
ed in the world has been destroyed. Six other 
families have been obliged to abandon their houses, 
they being so injured that they are antenantable. 
Many afflicting scenes of distress we learn are wit- 
nessed in that neighbourhood. On Sunday morn- 
ing, about five o’clock, after the waters had subsided, 
an industrious man named Quigley, and his wife 
with nine children, were seen coming up the hill 


| near the factory—each of the parents had a child in 


their arms, rolled up in a piece of cloth, (being 
naked as they had taken them from their beds.) 
The whole family were without shoes or any cover- 
ing for their heads—they have lostevery thing save 
their lives; and while the distressed father related 
the tale of their suffering during that dreadful night, 
the tear of sorrow ran down his sunken cheeks. 
Another, a widow named Lynch, with a family of 
six sinall children, lost every thing in her house. 
and is now completely destitute. ‘These cases of 


distress, and many more like them, in our coun-) 


ty, call for the exertions of the good and the 
charitable in their behalf, that relief may be afforded 
them without delay.” 


Lumeer Trape.—The Americans are driving bu- 
siness on the St. John River. A letter in the Ban- 
gor, Maine, Whig, dated St. John, says, the first 
rafts which have come down belong to Mr. Frost, of 
Banyor. ‘ ‘They are the finest timber I have ever 
seen. One raft averaged over twenty-two inches, 
and I am told that none of the timber from the 
Aroostook will fall short of twenty inches. About 
thirty thousand tons will eome down from the Aroo- 
stook, belonging principally to Messrs. Carey and 


Frost, which I am told is the best lot of ton timber| 


ever brought to this market at one time. This tim- 
ber was cut principally upon the lands belonging to 
Massachusetts.”’ | 


ble papers left by the late Dr. Webster, in posses- 
sion of his son, is an autobiographical memoir, em- 


bracing the prominent incidents in his most event-| 


ful life; also a “Synopsis of Words in Twenty 
Languages,” to which he devoted nearly ten of the 
best years of his long life, arranging the most im- 
portant words~in each language “under the same 
radical letters, with a translation of the significa 


Important Worx.—We are gratified to learn,|- 
says the New Haven Courier, that among the valua-} 


tions, and references from one to another when the 
senses are similar, by which he was enabled to dis- 
cover the affinities between different languages, and 
the primary physical idea of an original word, from 
which the secondary senses have branched forth.” 


Inpian Taises.—There is, if we mistake not, a 
remnant of some Indian tribe in each of the New 
England States. They live by themselves, exer- 
cising some of the arts of civilized life; few in 
numbers, neglected, and almust entirely forgotten. 
The Narraygansetts of Rhode Island had yesterday 
a meeting, of which the following particulars are 
stated ina Providence paper :—** It ts expected that 
there will bea meeting of the Narragansett Indian 
tribe, at their meeting house in Charlestown, on 
Sunday next. It will probably be larger than any 
that will ever be hereafter, as several very active 
members of the tribe contemplate removing to join 
their brethren at Green Bay, in Wisconsin Territo- 
ry, where a great many of them are already settled, 
and one cf them, Thomas Cummeck, is postmas- 
ter. The meeting cn Sunday will be a religious 
meeting, and probably be very fully attended. ‘The 
Rev. Moses Stanton, the Indian minister, will 

reach. After that the committee appointed by the 
gislature to examine into the eondition of the 
tribe, consisting of Messrs. Updike, Randolph, Dix- 
on, and E. R. Potter, will have a meeting for busi- 
ness. 


Fever.—The Baton (Louisiana,) Gazette, states 
that the congestive fever is raging with great fatali- 
ty in Attakapas, Opelousas, and the upper parishes 
on the river. There have been many sudden deaths, 
among which are numbered some robust young men 
of our acquaintance. Oo the various plantations 
even in that parish, the fever ina milder type, pre- 
vails extensively among the negroes. 


Pennsytvanta Wueat.-——The Baltimore (Mary- 
land,) Patriot says that the first parcel of new wheat 
from Pennsylvania that has reached the Baltimore 
market this season, was sold on Friday at 98 cents. 
It was considered as only of fair quality, being of 
light weight, and containing a good deal of smut. 


Lientninc.— Professor Olmstead has kept an ae- 
count of the number of deaths by steam and light- 
ning respectively, which have been reported in the 
newspapers during the last year. The result shows 
that more lives are destroyed by lightning than by 
accidents arising from the use of steam.—New Ha- 
ven Daily Herald. 


Tornapo 1n Queen Anne’s County, Maryianp. 
— We learn from the Centreville ‘Telescope, that a 
tornado passed over the upper part of Queen Anne’s 
county on Saturday, 5th inst.,in a south easterly di- 
rection, doing much damage. Several dwellings, 
and other buildings were completely demolished, 
and stacks of wheat, oats, &c., were scattered in 
every direction. A Mr. Colgan, not far from Beav- 
er Dams, had every house on his farm blown down, 
and the furniture torn into a thousand fragments, 
and blown entirely away. A dwelling house be- 
lorging to Mr. James P. Dudley, about two and a 
half miles west of Sudlersville, was blown down, 
and also his corn house, trees, fences, &c. 


A Co.ourgp D.D.—The Hartford ‘Times says: 
“The Surry University in England, has conferred 
the degree of ** Doctor of Divinity” upon Rev. Jas. 

7, C. Peningtoh, the coloured Congregational 
preacher in Hartford. He has been in London, at- 
tending the World’s Convention, with Lewis Tap- 
pan, and other Americans. 


Woo.t.—The amount of wool purchased at Auro- 
ra, in Dutehess county, New York, during the past 
five weeks, is not less than 200,000 pounds. The 
prices have varied from 25 to 424 cents per Ib. ; the 
average being about 33. About one half of this has 
been taken by one firm, for the Boston manufactur- 
ers—forming the handsomest lot ever gathered west 
of Albany. 

The sales of wool in Vermont, the present sea- 
son, the Woodstock Mercury says, appear to be 
more extensive and at better prices than for several 
seasons past. The St. Albans paper states that a 
single firmn—Messrs. Follett and Bradley, of Bur- 
lington—have in their store-house at the former 
place about 50,000 pounds, purchased at the aver- 
age price of 30 cents per pound; and that D. T. 
Carpenter, Esq., of that town, who raises a very 
fine quality of wool, has sold this year’s clip for 38 
cents per pound. The Watchman states that forty 
thousand dollars has been paid out for wool in 
Montpelier. What amount have been paid out in 
Windsor county, we have not seen stated. The es- 
timated sales in this village amount to twenty-five 
thousand dollars. The Burlington ‘l'rue Democrat 
says that it has been sold there as high as 33 cents 
per pound, and at Middlebury as high as 36 and 37 
cents. 

DaMAGES.—A suit was brought in Baltimore, on 
Wednesday, 9th inst., against the proprietors of the 
Citizens’ Union Steamboat Line, to recover $25 
damages for loss of baggage. It was proved on the 
trial, thatthe baggage was shipped in Philadelphia 
for that city, and was lost on its passage. The ma- 
gistrate before whom the case was tried, gave judg- 
ment in favour of the plaintiff, for the damages 
claimed, and costs. 

Genera. Mapison.—General Wm. Madison, the 
youngest brother of the late President Madison, 
died at his residence, Woodbury Forest, Madison 
county, Virginia, on the 19th ult., in his 82d year. 
He was a soldier of both wars; was at Yorktown, 
and for many years a member of the Virginia Leg- 
islature. 

Procress oF Raitroaps.—The last Charleston 
(South Carolina) Mercury gives the semi-annual 
returns of their Railroad, from which we learn that 
the gross receipts on the main road and branch du- 
ring six months, have teen $215,982 21 

Expenses for the same time, 123,266 62 


Nett income, | $92,715 50 

On the corresponding period of 1842, this is an 
immense increase. The nett profits for that time 
were only $59,428.48—and this embracing the sum 
of $26,365,76, charged by the Hamburg road to the 
Cincinnati for transporting iron fur the Columbia 
Breath... 

InpiaN TrEaty.—A Fatture.—The Governor of 
Towa passed up the river on his way to Prairie du 
Chien on the 18th of July, with the view of effec- 
ting a treaty with the Winnebago Indians for the 
portion of country which they at present occupy, 
known as the “* Neutral Ground.” We learn from 
the Miners’ Express that the Governor was unsuc- 
cessful in his effort totreat. ‘The Indians declined 
selling their lands for varions reasons, the most 
prominent of which was their dislike for their new 
home assigned them by the Government, which 
was south of the Missouri river, or on the waters of 
the St. Peter, above the mouth of the Blue Earth river. 


A Curious Circumstance.—The St. Clair county 


-Banner says thata “ Mr. John M. Geel, of Port 


Huron, in that county, commenced near his house 
boring for water, and after having sunk a shaft to 
the depth of 115 feet, he suddenly heard a hissing 
noise, which he supposed to be water rising where 
he had bored. He immediately commenced taking 
up his shaft, which as soon as he had done, was fol. 
lowed by a noise, as loud and resembling'that nade by 
the largest steamboat letting off steam, and a rush 
of gas, throwing stones, sand, &c., to the height of 
100 feet, and with such force as to throw stones 
weighing from 5 to 10 pounds,.when placed in the 
orifice, 10 the height of several feet. A large tube 
has been inserted over the hole, and up to the pre- 
sent time it has continued, although not as strong as 
at first, to emit a strong current of gas, of an inflam- 
able nature, supposed to be hydrogen. We yester- 
day visited the spot, and saw the yas lighted. It 
burnt freely, producing a bright flume and slightly 
impregnated with a sulphureous smell, bot when 
burning or otherwise not the least offensive.” 


MononGaHELA ImproveMENT.—The Pittsburgh} 


Gazette of the 11th inst., says: We have been in- 
formed on authority entitled to credence, that ar- 
rangements have been made for commencing the re- 
pairs of the locks and dams on this improvement 
forthwith, and the materials, &c., required are al- 
ready engaged. We are told, also, that there is 
now a very fair prospect of having the remaining 
portion of the work put under contract immediately, 
to be completed to Brownsville by the month of 
November, 1844. 

Narrow Escape.—On Sunday afternoon, when 
the Philadelphia and Trenton cars were guing at a 
rapid rate over the road, the engineer, Mr. Jackson 
Vernon, discovered a man walking leisurely along 
the track. He seemed to pay 
noise made by the rattling of the cars, the ringing of 
the bell, and the shrill whistle of the steam-pipe, 
which caused the engineer to suspect that he was deaf. 
The engine was immediately reversed, but so rapid 
‘was its motion that it could not be checked in time 
to stop short of the individual, when the engineer 
jumped upon the “ cow scraper,” caught the man in 
his arms, and leaped with him from the track. Sach 
a daring and praiseworthy feat deserves particular 
mention,and we take pleasure in making the engi- 
neer’s name known to the public. The person so 
miraculously saved proved to be a deaf and dumb 
person, who belonged in Brunswick, New Jersey. 


American Hemp.—An English merchant, now! The 


travelling in this country, thas speaks in his cor- 
respondence of the manufacture of American hemp: 
“1 saw the States’ navy yard stores, and engines 


and machinery for Sgn or twisting cables 
which is far superior to any thi 


no attention to the}. 


tuition alone for the two years 


ng of the kind I have) 


seen in Englaad. Tha Americans are growing 

their own hemp on the Mississippi, and the foreman 

of the ropewalk says that it is moch superior and 

will stand a mueh higher test than the Russian 

hemp, and that the cables they make are mach bet- 

thao the best they can get from 
ngland.’ 


Canansan Durtiecs.—A letter dated Kingston, 
August 5th, states that the law imposing a daty of 
3a. sterling per quarter on wheat imported from the 
United States into Canada, took effeet on 5th inst. 


Tre Crops.—The accounts of the crops still 
continue favoorable. In some sections failures have 
occurred, and of a serious hind, but they have been 
“few and far between,”” when we take the whole 
extent of our vast gnd fertile country into eonsidera- 
tion. 


Fioripa.—The time for granting permits to set- 
lers in Florida, under the Armed Occupation Law 
expired on the 3d instant. The St. Augustine News 
states that the whole number of permits issued from 
the Land Office, at that place, was three hundred 
and sixty-six. Of these, sixty were granted since 
the first instant. © 


American Manuractures Canapa.—The T'o- 
ronto Herald says that the imports from the United 
States into the port of Toronto, from the 6th to the 
25th of July, were nine hundred and thirty pack- 
ages, the duties on which will amount to between 
seven hundred and fifty and eight hundred pounds. 
Some cotton fabrics of the United States have been 
imported, and this is probably a trade that will in- 
crease, unless the Provincial Parliament augment 
the daty on the present rates. The coarser cotton 
goods of the United States are likely to rival the 
manufactures of Great Britain in this market. 


Curistina Cocuran, the young woman charged 
by the British authorities with the murder of her 
husband, is to be sent back to England. Anorder, 
directing the United States Marshal to surrender 
_ has been sent from the President of the United 

tates, 

Deatu or Da. Avrain.—Robert Adrain, L.L.D. 
formerly Professor of Mathematics in the Penn- 
it seg University, and in Columbia College, New 
York, died in New Brunswick New Jersey, on 
morning, 10th inst., in the 68th year of 

is age. 


MARRIED, 


On Tuesday evening, 15th instant, in the terian 
at Rev. Wm. D. Howard, Henny 
. Grecory, ia, to Mi 
elphia Miss Mary Jonzs, of 
In Petersburgh, Va., on Wednesday morning, 2d inat., by 
the Rev. John burn, Mr. Wa, S. Donnan, of the firm of 
Donnan, Dunn & Co., of Richmond, to Miss Mary Ann 
Donnan, of the furmer place. | 


DIED, 


At Windsor, New York, on the 29th of July, ABRAHAM 
McLainx, student of Lafayette College, 
the Presbyterian Board of 


In Alexandria, District of Columbia, on Saturday, Jul 
1843, in the 34th year of her age. Mrs. Sanae’ Bvataee 
McKenzie, wife of James McKenzie, and daughter of 'Tho- 
mas Santord, Ruling Eldersin the First church 
in that place. The child of many prayers, became, at 
an early period, the joyful recipient of the richest mercy; 
and for years, it is believed, was the dispenser of biessi 
both to those still living, and those who are dead. Shoasenty 
professed Christianity, but, in her life and conversation, 
sented to the world, a most beautiful illustration both of ite 
excellency and power—and this is her best, her highest eu- 
logy. Living, she adorned religion in all the relations which 
she sustained. Dying, she demonstrated both the value of 


its principles, and the efflici of its hopes. Liveng or 
dying, she felt that she was the Lords. v Weep not, there- 
fore, she is not dead but sleepeth” 

On the 29th of July, near Bath, Pennsylvania, Ropert 
Steet Witson; and on the 5th of August, ALEX- 
ANDER WILSON, children of Charles and Catherine Wilson, 
of Allen township, Northampton county, Pennsylvania. 


Board of Foreign Missions. 
Cash received at Philadelphia, in July, 1843. 

M. Newkirk, Esq., Treas. of the Trustees of the General. 
Assembly, interest to Ist May on Permanent Fund for Edu- 
cation of North American Indians $287.14. Philad. Cen- 
tral ch. add'l, Rev. Wm. A. McDowell.$5. Chester ch. Lil. 
Rev. C. C. Riggs, per Mr. Snyder $22.60. Total, $314.74. | 

SOLOMON ALLEN, Agent. 


Kighth Presbyterian Chureh. 

During the time necessary for the enlargement and im- 
provement of the Eighth Presbyterian church, which will be 
about two months from this time, the congregation will 
every Sabbath for public worship, in the Old Academy, in 
Fourth street, below Arch, Philadelphia. Service in the 
or at ten, and in the afternoon at half past three 
o'clock. 


Board of Missions. 

The Treasurer of the Presbytery of Newton, reports the. 
following sums — been by 
within the s of the . for the use of the 
to August 3, 1843, viz. 
Greenwich ch. $50. Upper Mount Bethel $15. Belvidere 
$100. Lower Mount Bethel $10. Harmony $20. Know!l- 
ton $4.50. Easton $4809. Oxford $10. Danville $3.28. 
Greenwich $27.88. Easton $50. Total, $338.75. 


Discourse on the Westminster Assembly. 

The Rev. ‘Thomas Smyth, of Charleston, South Carolina, 
will preach in the Walnut street church, (Mr. Boardman’s) 
Philadel pnia, To-morrow (Sabbath) at half past ten o'clock 
in the morning, and in the evening at eight o'clock, on the 
History, Character, and Results of tiie Westminster Assem- 
bly of Divines in commemoration of the Bi-centenary An- 
niversary of that body. 


HE MISSES GUILD’'S SEMINARY, FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, No. 124 South Fourth Street, between Wal- 
nut and Spruce, Philadeiphia, In this Institution pu- 
pils are instructed in the various branches usually com- 
prised in a finished English Education, viz. — Ortho- 
graphy, Reading, Arithmeuc, Writing, Geography, Gram- 
mar, History, Composition, Botany, Natural and Men- 
tal Philosophy, Chemistry, Geometry, Algebra, &c. 

The year is divided into two Sessions, of twenty-two 
weeks each ; the first term commencing on the firstof Sep- 
tember, and the second on the first of February, and termi- 
nating on the first of July. 

Terms per Sxssion—Senior Department.— First class, 
$20. Second do. $18 Third do, $16. Primary riment— 
Fourth class, $12. Spelling, Reading, and Rudiments of 
Arithmetic, $8. Eztras—French, $18. Music, $25. Draw- 
ing. $16, Stationery, use of Reading Books, Maps, Globes, 
&c. $2. Fuel for the year, $1. Plain Sewing included in 
the above terms. Boarding and Washing, (payable half in 
advance) $66. No pupil received for less than a session; 
and no deduction made for absence, unless the scholar be ab- 
sent four successive weeks. 

References.—The Rev. Dr. Green, Dr. J. C. Otto, Dr. 8S. 
Moore. Hon. John Sergeant, and Rev. Albert Barnes, 

KP The duties of the Seminary will be resumed on Mon- 
day, September 4th. aug 19—3t* 


HE MISSES DONNALDSON’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, will be re- 
opened on Monday, September 4th.—This Institution is 
divided into two departments: In the first, the course of study 
includes all the usual branches of education, with the addition 


of Naturaland Moral Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Ge- - 
second 


ometry, Algebra, and the Latin language. The 
department 1s composed of younger pupils, who are instructed 
in all the elementary branches on an improved plan, which 
the experience of many years has found to be the adapted 
to their age and capacities.—For terms inquire at their resi- 
dence, No. 216 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

aug 19—3t* | 
JINCHESTER ACADEMY.—The next session m the 

Winchester Academy will commence on the first 
Monday in September, and close the 22d of February, 1844. 

J. J. Smyth, a graduate of 'Trinit 
College, Dublin, and of the University of Glasgow : an A. 
of the former, and A.M. of the latter. Assistant, William 
Irwin, T.C.D. Professor of Modern Languages, V. C. 
Saunders, a graduate of the Virginia Military Institute, who 
is highly recommended as a proficient in the French and 
Spanish Languages, by Governor McDowell, Major Preston, 
Professor of Languages V. M.1., Colonel C. Crozet, and 
other gentlemen. — 

Terms—payable in advance.—For board, lodging, &c., in 
the family of the Principal, per annum, $150. For tuition 
in Classics and Mathematics, or either of them, per session, 
$16 50. For tuition m English, $1250, Forde. in Modern 
Languages, per quarter, $8. 

It is proper to observe, that comfortable board and lodg- 
ing -_ be procured in genteel families in town, at $10 per 
month. 

The remarkable healthfulness of Winchester, its great ad- 
vantages as to religious instruction, and the facility of ac- 
cess to it, (having daily or tri-weekly conveyances renning 
in almost every direction,) render it worth the notice of those 
who have sons or wards to educate; at least, to make inqui- 
ry concerning its Academy, beforesending them elsewhere. 

For further particulars, reference may be made to any of 
the gentlemen forming the Board of Visitors, or to Rev. W. 
M. Atkinson, Winchester, Virginia. The Principal also 
begs to refer to Rev. Dr. Alexander, Princeton, New Jersey ; 
to Hon. Judge Bald win, of the Court of Appeals, and to Rev. 
J. Me¥iroy, Staunton, Virginia. 3 


At a meeting of the Board of Trnstees,on Monday the 
7th day of August, 1843, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That the Board take pleasure in j 
this Institution to parents and guardians, The Princi 
—Mr. Smyta—came with the highest recommendations as 
a classical and mathematical acholar and instructor; abd from 
our observation since he has had charge of the Academy, 
and the recitations of the pupils at the late examinations, we 
think he has improved the school, and sustained his reputa- 
tion. His assistant, Mr. Inwin, is well q for the situa- 
tion he holds. 


(Signed Osxp Waits, President. 
Directors.—D. W. Barton, Robert Baldwin. John 
Robert ¥. Conrad, ‘T. A. Tidball, A, 8. Tidbell; H. H. 
MeGuire, P. Williams, J. M. Masoa, J, H. Sherrard. 
aug 19—4 


CACHER WANTED.—The Trustees of New London 


Academy, Chester county, Pennsyfvania, wish to ap- 
int a pnacipal to su This 
is one of 


having averaged more than one t 
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| This Institation can now afford, npon reasonable terms, 
a sound Academical education; the town is surpassed by | 
| none in healthfulness; boarding is cheap and comfortable; 
| and we are aware of no obstacies here to the formation of 
moral, industrious, and gentlemanly habits, in the youth who | 
| may be thus separated from parer 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | housand dollare @ year — 
icant should Ge quathed 10 teach the Lalin and | 
‘ | Greek Languages,and Mathematics, with some exp 
- : ber. Application to be made, without deiay, post paid, to 
ROBERT P. DUBOIS, Chairman of Committee 
aug 19—It 


Andhe loved usand choseus, 


world. by this captivity which we are now in, 


. dreadiul God. For even from those days unto 


he Toveth us for the promise sake, to think upon 


hesuith, The sceptre shall not depart from Ju- 


fess and believe, is that Shiloh which was to 


ed and go astray. But well is it written in your 


_ block in the way of his neighbour ; and all the 
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CONFERTED 
‘hallows, in Lombent sirest, at London, whereupon he w 
received into tbe 


faith ized the first of 687 Wein 
into English. 


and Brethren, God hath re. 
in. these latter days the secret of his 
n, which was hidden froin you.many. ages ; 
unknown unto you, how that io thedays| 
of our, forefathers .God chose us to prte- 
cious people unto himee!{,above all he people that 


not because woe were more in gumber than any 
people; for we were the fewest of all people ; 
hé chose'us‘only because hd ‘loved us, and 
because he would’ keep the oath which he had 
sworh unto fathers, Abraham, Isasc, 
Jacob. | By yirtue of which promise, the same} 
our whose, name is Jehovah, 
brought our fathers by a mighty hand, and de- 
liyeredthem:out of the house of bondage, from 
the hand.of Pharaoh king of Egypt, that they 
might know that. the Lord ‘their God is the 
God indeed, the faithful God which ‘keepeth 
e6veniant and mercy unto them that love him 
atid’ keep his commandments, even toa thou- 
sand.-generations. According to which great 
and.unspeakable loving kindness, he kept and 
preserved..our fathers in.the land of Israel, 
which he had given them ‘under’ the obedience} 
of his law, in such service of sacrifices and 
other rites:as he had appointed them to be done 
and practiséd all the days of their lives in the 
city of Jerusalem, where was his temple buill 
upon the. mount Sion, so long as they kept 
themselves in obedience to the same law and 
ordinances.: But. when. they forsook the Lord. 
their Ged, und eleaved unto fulse gods, he re- 
warded them to their face because they hated 
ae and brought them to déstruction by de- 
vering them into the hands of many enemies ; 
as into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, by whom 
they were carried jato captivity to Babylon, and 
there..remained the days foretold them by our 
t Jeremiah ; fulfilling thereby the words of 

our pfophet Moses, foretelling us that it should 
so be, if we forsook the Lord our God; and 
leaving us, their posterity, an example thereby, 
that if we followed like iniquity, like severity of 
munishment should overtake us. ..As. it came, 
to pass, and is fulfilled in the eyes of all the 


and have been in, we and our forefathers, ever 
since the death of that righteous man, Jesus 
Christ; whom the scribes and pharisees, and 
elders of our people delivered into the hands of 
Pontius Pilate to be put to death, being, before 
betrayed into their hands by one of his own 
disciples, that-son of perdition, Judas Iscariot. 
As our forefathers then pronounced against 
themselves, Let his blood be upon our heads, 
and upon our children ; so it is come to pass by 
the’ righteous judgment of that mighty and 


this present, the whole house of Israel, that is, 
we that come of the stock of Abraham alter the 
flesh, is and are strangers out of the land of Is- 
rael, our Own country, without law or prophets, 
without all exercise of his statutes.and ordinan-| 
ces concerning his worship prescribed unto us 
by the hand of his servant Moses. 

This long and wearisome captivity hath con- 
sumed a great number of our forefathers, and 
hath caused some of us from time to time, 
through the grace and love of God, wheréwith 


our promised Messiah; conferring these days 
of. sorrow and calamity with our former capti- 
Vities of our fathers, which ‘were nothing so 
mahy in number of years, nor so grievous for 
want of our prophets. ‘These fifieen hundred 
years have we been strangers, and these fifieen 
hundred years have we lacked our prophets ; a 
thing not seen at any time before when we and 
our fathers were carried into a strange land.— 
For in Egypt they had a Moses and Aaron ; 
and ia Babylon they had Jeremiah and Daniel, 
besides Ezra, Nehemiah, and many other ; 
only in this captivity is Israel left desolate and 
our prophets clean gone. Whereof when it 
pleased God that I should have consideration, | 
was led to think that our Messiah is come, 
and that our long looking for another was but 
in vain. And the rather for that [ see the 
words of Jacob our father accomplished, where 


dah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet un- 
til Shilob come; and the people shall be gather- 
ed unto him. For the sceptre and government 
wis conlinued in the house of Judah, as our 
fathers. accord, until the coming of this man 
Jesus; in whom if it were not continued ac- 
cording to the words of our scriptures, it hath 
failed and wanted ever since. For since the 
days of that just man, there hath been no scep- 
tre amongst us, neither have we, or do we, run 
for judgment unto Jerusalem. So that if the 
words of our father Jacob be true, that the 
sceptre should not depart from the house of Ju- 
dah until Shiloh came, and there is no sceptre 
nor lawgiver now in that house; then must it 
needs be that this man Jesus, whom you con- 


come; and is that child of whom one of our 
prophets saith, Unto us a child is born, and 
unto us a Son is given, and the government is 
upon his shoulder ; and he shall call his name 
Wonderful, Counsellor, ‘The mighty God, The 
everlasting Father, The Prince of peace; the ia- 
crease of his government and peace shall have 
none end ; he shall sit upon the throne of David 
and upon his kingdom, to order it and to esta- 
blish it. with judgment and with justice, from 
henceforth even for ever, The zeal of the Lord 
of hosts will perform this. 

This man then no doubt is that Messiah 
which was looked for according to promise, and 
whom our fathers and people acknowledged 
not, fulfilling in themselves the words of their 
own mouth, “* His blood be upon our heads!” 
Indeed it seemed strange to me, and doth to the 
rest of my brethren according to the flesh, even 
unto this day, in whom this blindoess.and hard- 
ness of heurt is in part continued, through oc- 
sion given by them that profess the name of 
this man Jesus. And not only in us which are 
of the house of Israel, but in others, as the 
Turks and Mahometans which are of the race 
of Ishmael. For had it not Leen for the great 
and manifold idolatry that is committed and 
used among the Christians, almost in all places 
where his name is professed, many of our na- 
tion had repented in sackcloth and ashes, and 
had come to this man Jesus, their brother, after 
the flésh, from whom they are now estrang- 


law, Wo'be unto him by whom offence com- 
eth; according as it is written in our law, 
Cursed be the man that layeth a stumbling 


people shall say, Amen. But when it pleased 
God to bring me into this land, which I mast 
fot the same cause call a blessed land, and | 
saw therein. nosuch impediment as holdeth our 
eyes blinded in other places, it wasa menns, | must 
needs Confess, that made me more deeply enter 
into the former ‘consideration of our-long cap- 
tivity, aod better to think of the words of our 
prophets, and the promises set down by them 
touching our Messiah. fae 
For the wall that maketh a separation be- 
tween our nation, the stock of Abraham, and 
ou the Gentiles, is in your respect, and in 


yous behalf broken down ; so that I cannot just.| 
y 


say of ‘yoo, as we and our fathers and el- 
ders gay_of all other, using in all our: books: 
aod. writings jo call and account of them by no 
other. name ‘but -Baal ‘abodazara, idolatrous 
thastérs; abd fords of strange worship. A thing 
so detestable: unto.us, as nothing can. be more 
so” concerning our law, being indeed the firs! 
and Chief‘ of. our comthandments given ds by 
the hand of Moses, and so often repeated unto 


us, as HO oné thing in all our scriptures. oo 
sides the manifest anger of God showed agains 


it, in punishing the trespass therein commi 


-by our forefathers in the Absence of Moses,| 


when tie was gone up'into the mount to fetch the 
law, when our fathers: were. to enter into the 
land of promise, the first and principal point 
required of them was this ; When the Lord thy 


God. shall bring thee into theland: whither thou 
goest to. possess it, and shall root out many na- 
tions before thee, the: Hittites, and the Girga- 
shites; and the Amorites,-and the Cannanites, 
and the Perizises, and the Hivites, and the Je 


busites, seven nations miglitier and greater than 


thou, nd the Lord thy God shall give them be- 
fore thee ; then shalt thou smite them, thou shalt 


utterly destroy them, thou shalt make no cove-| 


nant with them, nor have compassion on them; 
neither shalt thou make marriages with them, 
neither give thy daughier unto his son, nor take 
his daughter unto thy son; for they will cause 


thy -son to. turn away from me, and to serve 


other gods; then will the wrath of the Lord 
wax hot against you, and destroy you suddenly. 
But thus you shall deal with them; you shall 


overthrow their altars, »nd break: down their 


shall cut down their groves and 
urn their graven images with fire. 

The severity of this law, and the false wor- 
ship that we and our fathers behold in them that 
profess the name of this man Jesus, withholdeth 
us from coming to make any covenant of peace 
with you, from joining hands with you, and en- 
tering into that familiarity with you, which 
should be between them that worship one God. 
We are commanded in our law not to plough 


with an ox and an ass, neither to wear any| 


garment of linsey wolsey ; we understand it so, 
that we may not join God aud idols together ; 
we may not serve our Lord otherwise than he 
hath commanded us, saying, ‘Turn not aside to 
the right hand nor to the left. For he is a 
jealous God, and we are chosen to be a holy 
people unto him ; which we are taught we can- 
not be unless we keep this commandment : 


Thou shalt have none other gods but one : and 


this, Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven 
image nor the likeness of any thing. And be- 
cause they.do so, we have been withholden by 
the commandment of our God from making any 
covenant with them, or hearkening unto any 
of their prophets andteachers ; forthat were but to 
make Israel to sin, and to provoke the holy 
One to anger. 

When they talk with us, they say they 
are not such as our prophets speak of, who wor- 
shipped beasts and other creatures, as the sun 
and the moon ; but they worship only the crea- 
ture of man, who was made to the image of 
God, and by whom God hath wrought great 
and marvellous works upon the earth. To 
whom we answer by the words of our law, that 
all idolatry is forbidden us ; the commandment 
forbiddeth not one thing more than another, 
neither giveth greater liberty for one thing than 
for another; but saith in these words, Thou 
shalt not make the likeness of any thing that is 
in heaven above or in the earth beneath, or in 
the water under the earth; thou shalt not bow 
down to them nor serve them. Whatsoever it 
be it is forbidden by our commandment, And 
ifany creature might be worshipped, reason 
would the sun and moon should have that hon- 
our done them; for they serve us to greatest 
purposes, and by them we reap daily profit.— 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; Moses, Samuel, 
and Elijah, with the rest of the prophets, 


were good men, and by them God wrought| 


many wonderful things, and yet we never wor- 
shipped any of them. And we cannot think 
that this wisdom was or should have been hid- 
den from all them, and all our fathers, if it had 
been so great wisdom in the sight of our God. 
They say unto us oftentimes, that they do not 
worship them as gods, but they worship God 
in them. Neither are the heathen, we say, 
that are round about us, so blinded with the 
imagination of their hearts, as that they thing 
the stocks and stones carved, or the pictures 
which they paint themselves, to be God: hut 
they are persuaded that the living God may be 
worshipped and served in them. And as for 
the creature that is worshipped, or in whom the 
living God is worshipped, whether it be better 
than another, and more to be accounted of than 
another, it is not that which maketh it false 
worship ; bat the commandment which saith, 
Thou shalt not make the likeness of any thing. 
And yet those common Christians go very far; 
for the Christians of Spain, and Portugal have 
it written in their books, as in one which they 
call Contemplationes del Idiota a la virgin Ma- 
ria, that the virgin is the Lord’s treasurer and 
that she bestoweth gifis and graces upon her 


servants, to make them worthy dwelling houses 


for her blessed Son and the Holy Ghost; that 
her mercy ofientimes pardoneth those whom 
the justice of her Son might condemn ; that she 
doth plentifully enrich them that serve her, with 
the Holy Ghost, and defendeth them most might- 
ily from the enemy ; namely, from the world, 
the flesh, and the devil : and that our salvation 
lieth in her hands. But our law teacheth us 
that our God Jehovah is all sufficient, and that 
all treasures are in his hands; he giveth to 
whom he listeth, and from whom he listeth he 
holdeth back. He saith he will not give his 
glory to another; and what is more glorious 
to him than to be acknowledged of his creatures 
to be the only fountain of all goodness ; to be 
our enlightening and salvation, that we may 
dwell confidently under the shadow of his 
wings, who will be called upon in the day of 
our necessity, and he will hear us? 

And therefore, as that doctrine is contrary to 
our prophet, and is cast away of you which in 
this country believe in the man Jesus; so | 
have more willingly, and with a more ready 
mind, hearkened to the words of your teachers, 
and learned by God’s good working to know 
more of our promised Messiah, than our fa- 
thers believe ; but no more than our scriptures 
most truly contain; being assured that, secing 
you have the words of our prophets, and do not 
follow strange gods, you are to be hearkened 
unto. For by our law, no prophet may be re- 
jected but the false prophet, who seeketh to 


turn us away from the Lord our God to serve 


other gods. And therefore, as ] have learned 
by the words of your teachers, comparing them 
with our law and prophets, that our promised 
king and Messiah is not a prince of this 
world, as one that hath to establish a temporal 
kingdom amongst us, but a spiritual; whose 
power and might consisteth in governing us by 
his Spirit, and forgiving the sins of Israel, and 
taking away the iniquities of Jacob, bearing in 
his own body the chastisement of our peace, 
that is, the chastisement that worketh and get- 
teth us peace, as our prophet tells us—so I con- 
fess and acknowledge that he is already come, 
and that it is he of whom our prophet spake, 
Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that | 
will raise unto David a righteous branch, and a 
king shall reign and prosper, and shall execute 
judgment and justice in the earth; in his days 
Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell 
safely; and this is the name whereby they shall 
call him, ‘Fhe Lord our righteousness. And 
therefore, being heartily sorry for my so long 
going astray from the faith of this man Jesus, 
after the evil leading of my countrymen and 
kinsman after the flesh, for whose speedy turn- 
ing to'the Lord, J most earnestly pray ; and 


giving the God-of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 


hearty thanks for the working of his grace in 


me, by bringing me from the darkness wherein] p 


my fathers have~ walked these filteen hundred 
years, into his marvellous light to behold the 


‘face of his Christ, our true and only Messiah 


—I protest unto you; that I utterly forsake my 
former ways, and the steps that_ my nation 
walketh in, leaving with them not only that 
false looking for another Christ, but my name 
also which was given me at my circumcision, 
(being Jehuda,) though in itself it be honourable ; 
desiring that as I have received a new gift from 
the Lord, so in token thereof I may be called 
Nathanael ; the sum of which gift, so far forth 


_ as he hath yet revealed unto me, I here confess} 


and acknowledge before you, that you may be 
witnesses. with me of faith in Christ that 
Messiah, whom you believe in, and I receive 
for my Redéemer. 

I confess with my: mouth, and believe from 
my heart, that the man Jesus Christ, born of 
the virgin Mary, according to the foretelling of 
our prophets, and so by the flesh he took of 
her,-descending of the seed and stock of Da- 
vid, for the continuance of his kingdom for 
ever over his people Israel, is the undoubted 
Messiah, promised to our fathers, for the re- 
demption and delivery of us his people out of 
the captivity we are in; which is not the cap- 
tivity of Egypt or Babylon, or the captivity of 
the Roman empire, which we have justly de- 
served by the shedding of his innocent blood, 
through betraying and delivering him into the 
hands of the icked to be crucified; but the 
captivity of sin, death, and damnation, prefi- 
gured unto us_ by our prophets under the sha-| 
dow of the foresaid captivities of Egypt and 
Babylon. Which things because our fathers 
understood not, through ignorance of our scrip- 
tures, they did all those things which they 
wrought against that Holy One, our only Re- 
deemer and Saviour ; und have by that means 
estranged themselves and their posterity from 
the commonwealth indeed of Israel; that is to 
say, from the communion of the saints and 
children of God, which make profession of this 
man’s name, and believe in truth that he is the 
very Christ, and only anointed Saviour of the 
world, who was so fore-promised from the be- 
ginning of the world. 

And therefore, in full assurance of this full 
and perfect and last delivery wrought for all 
them that are both nigh and. afar off, that is, 
for all that believe by that man Jesus, whom 
our prophets forenamed Immanuel, which is by 
interpretation, God with us; resting and repos- 
ing myself in this Horn of salvation, | look for 
no other Messiah and Christ to come here- 
afier, as the rest of my kindred and people do, 
blinded through unbelief; being myself through- 
ly persuaded by the prophets, that this is that 
Shiloh which was to come; that Angel of the 
Lord whom Elijah the Tishbite, as we call him, 
was to go before, that is to say, John the Bap- 
list, whom someof our prophets call, ‘The voice 
in the wilderness, sent to prepare the ways of 
this our King, and Holy One our Redeemer ; 
converting by his preaching the fathers’ hearts 
unto the children, and the simple and unbe- 
lievers to the obedience of the righteous. For 
which cause also (as our words mean) he was 
by our fathers called Thesby, which is by in- 
terpretation, the servant of God to work re- 
pentance by. 

And because this man, who was appointed 
from the beginning to be our Redeemer and 
deliverer out of the captivity of sin, was to 
work that great and marvellous redemption by 
his own death, (as was prefigured unto us by 
our passover and all our sacrifices, and also 
declared by our prophets,) which he performed 
in his time appointed, being delivered into the 
hands of Pontius Pilate by our scribes and pha- 
risees, to be put to that shameful death of the 
cross, whereof it is written in our law, Cursed 
be the man that hangeth ona tree; which is so 
well known to all the house of Israel, that they 
call him even to this day in despite, Talui, 
which is by interpretation, Hanged. ‘There- 
fore, I also confess and believe that our sucri- 
fices commanded in our law, by the hand of 
Moses, are at an end, and not to be used any 
more ; being indeed but shadows of this body 
and truth which was performed in and by this 
our Immanuel, God with us. And therefore, | 
most willingly and freely renounce that doc- 
trine of our elders, which teacheth us that our 
delivery forespoken of by our prophets, is or 
shall be a restoring of us into our country and 
land of Judea, there to keep such ordinances 
and statutes, touching sacrifices of goats and 
calves, aS were commanded us by the hand of 
Moses ; being assured by the Scriptures, that 
the Jerusalem which we shall be restored unto, 
is the kingdom of heaven, from which we were 
cast through unbelief, and are again restored 
unto it, as many of us as believe in this our 
Immanuel by the same God with us; whose 


‘blood hath opened us the way, and not the 


blood of our goats and calves, which were fig- 
ures of this true and perfect sacrifice wrought 
by this man upon the cross, by virtue whereof 
they were available to so many of our fathers 
as did believe, for the remission of sins, and 
delivery out of that thraldom of the soul; and 
not out of the captivity either of Egypt or Ba- 
bylon, or this wherein we and our forelathers 
have justly been, ever since the unrighteous 
shedding of this righteous man’s blood. 

Moreover, I confess with my mouth, and be- 
lieve in my heart, that this same man Jesus, 
the son of that virgin, is not only man but God, 
both God and man; so called by our prophets, 
Immanuel, God with us: God, not made in 
time, nor after season, but God from the beygin- 
ning and without beginning, who was before 
the sun, and shall be after the sun, as our pro- 
phet David saith. By whom, as all things 
were made from the beginning, so are they 
preserved by his mighty power; and of his 
kingdom there shall be no end. Who, as he 
is called the Word of God his Father, so were 
all the prephets given and sent by Him, the 
only true interpreter and messenger of his 
Father’s will; which he revealed from time to 
time to his people by the hands of his prophets, 
as he thought best; ordering the measure of 
the revelation of Himself, as might best stand 
with the time of his coming when he was to be 
presented unto the world. And therefore he 
opened himself unto our fathers in the times 
and days of our prophets, but darkly under 
types and figures, laying a veil, as it were, 
over our eyes, to the end we should be more 
earnest and painful in seeking after him. But 
in the fulness of time, when the season appoint. 
ed by his Father was come, then he revealed 
himself fully and plainly, preaching both him- 
self the kingdom of heaven, and sending forth 
his apostles to do the same; upon whom there- 
fore he poured out the Holy Ghost, which is 
called the Spirit, so performing that which our 
elders set down as a proper mark of the coming 
of our Messiah: namely, that in that day our 
prophets should cease, and the Holy Ghost 
should be given toignorant and unlearned men; 
which we have seen fulfilled in the eyes of all 
Israel. And therefore I receive this word of 
God, which has been from those days called the 
New ‘Testament, as the true and undoubted 
word of God, uttered by the same Spirit which 
spake in our prophets. 

Again, I confess with my mouth, and believe 
in my heart, that the Holy Ghost and Spirit, 
who was the Director of all our prophets, and 
was also promised by this man Jesus, our I[m- 
manuel, to be always with his people, to lead 
them into all truth unto the world’s end, is also 
very God, one in substance and nature with 
God the Father and God the Son; but another 
in person, as the Father and the Son differ in 
person. So that there are not three Gods, bu! 
one God: neither one only person, but three 
persons. Which person of the Holy Ghost, as 
he hath been from the beginning of the world, 
by the everlasting counsel and determinate pur- 
pose of God, the Director and Governor of his 
Church, that is to say, the assembly and com- 
any of his people, agreeing together in unily 
of faith and- doctrine; and did therefore, for the 
bringing and maintenance of them into the unity 
of this faith ‘and. doctrine, deliver. unto them 
from God divers rites and ceremonies; divers 
in outward show, but ope self-same in effect 
and substance, having only for their ground and 
matier this man and God, Jesus ‘Christ, our 
Immanuel—so doth he continue still to nourish 
us up in the same, and therefore commendeth 
to us, to be kept for an everlasting covenant, 
two sacraments, the one of baptism, the other 
of the Lord’s supper; which two, the will of 


‘our ‘Loré and- Ged was and is, should be “ 


place of the cireumcision and pnssover com- 
manded our forefathers. Which I steadfast- 


rites and ceremonies of the law,) being but sha- 
dows of the body which is now performed and 
coine, I ost humbly desire to be received in- 
to the felowship of these sacraments; that as 
it hath pleased our Lord God and heavenly 
Father, te reveal his Son unto me, and to graft 


ini  fath braham,| 
me again into the stock of my father Abra tel right, and that the heretofore veracious 


from whence I was cast out through unbelie 
with my forefathers, the stiff-necked and dis- 
obedient, so I may through baptism be received 
and taker for a member of this our Messiah; 
whom I :sonfess and acknowledge to be the 
only promised Christ, in whom, whosoever will 
have life must be saved; whereof I look and 
trust to be a partaker in the resurrection of the 
righteous, which shall bé at the coming again 
of this out Immanuel, when he shall come to 
judge the quick and the dead.— British Refor- 
mers,— Fcxr.— Presbyterian Board of Publica-| 
tion. 


HISTORICAL FORGERY. 


A recent number of the National Intel- 
ligencer publishes a letter from Prussia, 
containing an account of one of the most 
remarkatle historical forgeries with which 
we have become acquainted. The letter 
is from oar Minister at Berlin, Hon. Henry 
Wheaton, and is directed to the corres- 
ponding secretary of the National Insti- 
tute, Francis Markoe, of Washington. It 
is, of course, to be entirely relied upon, 
and the fects it sets forth seem to rest upon 
a basis which it is impossible for any fu- 
ture developments to shake. 

Everyone who has read Robertson’s 
History of Charles V.; must remember the 
very interesting account that fills its latter 
pages, of the melancholic life which that 
monarch led after his abdication of the 
throne. In the graphic language of the 
Scottish historian we are told how Charles 
not only tesigned the pomp and circum- 
stance of power to his son Philip, but how, 
retiring from the bustle of his Court, and 
all the busy scenes of his capital, he im- 
mersed himself in the solitude of the Con- 
vent of S. Justus, and subjecting himself 
to the dscipline of the religious order, 
passed the remainder of his life in acts o 
penance and self-mortification. The deep 
seclusion of that life—its daily habitudes, 
its petty interests, its meagre incidents, its 
trivial pursuits—the melancholy which 


had settled upon the mind of the royal]. 


penitent, and the chastisements under 
which it songht relief—the absence of all 
state, the dark hangings from the wall of 
the room, the shaven head and slouching 
cowl, and moaning tone—and above all, 
that half insane act of celebrating his. own 
funeral obsequies, by which his death was 


hastened on, are all painted in such strong} 


lines by the great historian, that, though 
we have not read the narrative since boy- 
hood, the picture is distinct in its sombre 
colouring upon our minds as though it 
were but of yesterday’s creation. 

It turns ont that all this is a sheer for- 
gery,and that the whole account of the 
life of Charles V., after the abdication of 
the throne, is miserably false. Whether 
the story of Robertson is a romance of his 
own creating, or he was duped by forged 
documents in the Spanish archives, does 
not seem to be ascertained, but that the 
whole picture of the last days of Charles 
is utterly false can be no longer doubted. 
The papers of Quijada, an attendant, and 
Vasquez de Molina, the private secretary 
of the Emperor, both of whom accompa- 
nied him to the convent of St. Justus, and 
remained with him until his death, have 
recently come to light, and as they were 
written day by day at the command of 
Donna Juana, the Emperor’s daughter, 
aud were regularly transmitted to the 
court, every reliance is to be placed upon 
their truth. 

In these papers are journalized the daily 
conversatbns, doings, health, and inten- 
tions of Charles V., and no circumstance 
of any note is ever omitted. We learn 
from them that the self-exiled monarch 
was not a gloomy ascetic, bewailing with 
tears aud penances his former life, but a 
statesman still, vigilant and active in re- 
gard to ail the political movements of the 
continent: that so far from living a her- 
mit life, he was surrounded by more than 
five hundred Flemings and Germans, as 
daily attendants; that he was constantly 
informed ¢f the state of affairs in his em- 
pire, and prompt in his advice and mea- 
sures concerning them; that though con- 
fined to his room often times by periodi- 
cal attacks of the gout, his spirits were 
uever depressed nor his forebodings omi- 
nous of evil; aud that, while he had vir- 
tually abdicated the throne to Philip, he 
was de facdo the ruler of the kingdom. 

There ‘s in fact not a solitary mention 
in all these papers of one of the many tales 
which Rcbertson has introduced into his 
vivid picture of Charles’s exile. Even the 
story of the Emperor’s amusement in en- 
deavouring to time his clocks to the same 
rate of movement, and the beautiful moral 
which he is represented to have drawn 
from it, of the absurdity of endeavouring 
to bring mankind to a precise uniformity 
of sentiment, is found to be in all proba- 
bility a fietion of the historian. So far 
from this indeed do Quijada and Molina 
represent his mind to have been disposed, 
that he was never more actively engaged 
in persecuting the Protestants by civil 
power, and in bringing the strong arm of 
the Inquisition to repel by its cruel en- 
gines the progress of free inquiry, than at 
this period of his life. 

In fact these documents from the ar- 
chives at Simancas go to upset every opin- 
ion which the world has formed of the last 
days of Charles V. He was no wailing, 
superstitious, self-denying monk, but a re- 
tired Emperor, still interested in his peo- 
ple, and engaged in schemes for their ben- 
efit. Philip was indeed the reigning mo- 
narch, but Charles was the realone. His 
word was law. His will was still para- 
mount and indomitable. His love of pow- 
er was undiminished. 
unwillingness to be thwarted or denied 
was as manifest as ever. Indeed, Philip 
seems to have understood this most fully, 
and while in the eye of his subjects he 
was the reigning monarch, and held the 
supreme power, he was in fact but the 
willing instrument in the hands of the 
father to accomplish his. far-seeing and 


ambitious ends, and in his frequent letters} 


to Charles, is ever lamenting his own in- 
capacity to govern the realm, and intreat- 


ing the exile to leave the convent, and re-| 


assume the sceptre. | 
All this is certainly very odd. Through 

any channel but the most direct and reli- 

able, we should be inclined to distrust the 


cannot believe that he would knowingly] 


His characteristic} 


‘sugar may be used, a large 


statement. . Robertson has stood for years 
upon an enviable pedestal of renown. His 
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powers of research, untiring labour, hon- 
esty, discrimination, and characteristic pa- 
tional caution, have been celebrated. W 


introduce’ fiction into history, and it is al- 
most equally impossible to believe him the 
dupe of forged documents. The work o 
Don Thomas Gonzales, from which Mr. 


Wheaton has gathered his. information,} 


will show for. itself upon publication, and 
if it be proved that the royal librarian is 


Scottish historian has deceived us, we shall 


be more inclined than ever to ask the ques- 


tion of the Judean governor, “ What is 
truth ??—New York Com. Adv. 


CAUSE OF CRIME. 

It would seem that the commission of 
crime, such as robbery, forgery, &c., by 
persons of good education, and who have 
at some period of their lives been deemed 
of fair standing, is increasing in our coun- 
try. It is worthy-of consideration, wheth- 
er the cause of this demoralization is not 
to be found in the habits of life to which 
too many young men are trained. A con- 
siderable number are brought up in reli- 
ance upon the supposed wealth of their pa- 
rents, without any business habits at all. 
Of course when their wealth is found illu- 
sory, or when speculation or extravagance 
has dissipated it, he who has made this his 
sole dependence, is left without any resort 
but crime, or such industry and economy 
as he is not fitted for by his previous 
course of life. Another and numerous class 
is brought up not in absolute idleness, but 
to depend upon some one of the profes- 
sions for a livelihood, and without habits 
of manual industry. From the excessive 
numbers which choose this path, and the 
occasional changes in the times, it must 
happen that many of these are frequently 
left almost as destitute of resources as those 
of the first mentioned class. | 

The proper remedy would seem to be, 
that all young men should be educated 
not only with habits of industry and econ- 
omy, but with some practical knowledge 
and exercise of manual labour, either in 
agriculture or the arts, in addition to qua- 
lifications, for a profession, if one has been 
chosen. With such an education, they 
would be more disposed to economy, and 
could find resources when poverty should 
appear, or the contemplated profession 
should fail to prove a safe reliance. 

Whatever may be alleged of the close- 
ness, and even chicanery of a portion of 
the New Englanders, we presume that 
there is hardly a class of people to be 
found, who are more free than the natives 
of that region from those offences which 
lead to the penitentiary or to the gallows. 

This exemption is probably owing ina 
good degree to the fact, that most of the 
people of that section of our country are 
in their youth not only industrious, but 
practised to a considerable extent in ma- 
nual industry—and this remark is applica- 
ble as well to those intended for profes- 
sions as to others.— Pennsylvanian. 


CENTRAL ASTA. 

Mr. Wheaton, United States Minister at 
Berlin, writes to the National Institute, 
that Alexander Von Humboldt had just 
enriched the scientific world with another 
most valuable work, being.an essay upon 
the physical geography of Central Asia. 
In this work he has combined the result 
of his travels in that continent in 1829 
with the immense researches since made, 
with the aid of the works of other travel- 
lers, of all known maps, and of the most 
diligent inquiries in every direction. The 
two first volumes embrace general views 
upon the directions of the chains of moun- 
tains in Central Asia, and upon the grand 
geological features which  cliaracterize 
them. The third volume includes re- 
searches upon Asiatic climatology and ter- 
restrial magnetism. In the orographic 
part of his work the illustrious author has 
frequently retraced the analogies and con- 
trasts which Asia presents with the Cor- 
dilleras of the New World or the Alpine 
regions of Europe, which continent is but 
a peninsular prolongation of Asia. He 
has also connected the climatology of this 
latter continent with general investigations 
upon the forms of isothermal lines, upon 
the causes of their inflexions, and upon 
the height of perpetual snow in the two 
hemispheres, by comparing the limit of the 
snow line on the Caucasus, and upon the 
two declivities of the Himalaya, with Mex- 
ico and the Andes of Bolivia. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

Tomato Fies.—We copy the following 

from the American Farmer : 
Patent Office, July 10, 1841. 

Dear Sir—The medicinal qualities of 
Tomatoes have greatly increased their cul- 
tivation, and every new preparation of 
the article is deserving consideration. A 
saniple of “ Tomato Figs”? has just been 
deposited at the Patent Office, of a very su- 
perior quality. From the taste, I should 
suppose all the good qualities of the fruit 
are retained. In appearance, the drum of 
tomatoes resembles one of figs so nearly, 
that they might easily be mistaken for the 
same. | 

The sample is deposited by Mrs. Stei- 
ger, of this city, and the recipe transmitted 
with it is enclosed for puolication. It is 
deeply to be regretted that since the perio- 
dicals of the day are open to communica- 
tions, that so many valuable improve- 
ments are lost to the world barely for the 
want of publicity. Others may have dried 
the tomatoes with a recipe, however less 
successful. Very respectfully, 

H. L. 

Take six pounds of sugar to one peck 
(or sixteen pounds) of the fruit. Scald 
and remove the skin of the fruit in the 
usual way. Cook them over a fire, their 
own juice being sufficient without the ad- 
dition of water, until the sugar penetrates 
and they are clarified. They are then ta- 
ken ont, spread on dishes, flattened and 
dried in the sun. A small quantity of the 
syrup should be occasionally sprinkled 
over them whilst drying; after which, 
pack them down in boxes, treating each 
layer with powdered sugar. 
is afterwards concentrated and bottled for 
use. They keep well from year to year, 
and retain surprisingly their flavour, which 
is nearly that of the best quality of fresh 
figs! ‘The pear sliaped or single tomatoes 
answer the purpose best. Ordinary brown 
portion of 


whieh is retained in the syrup. 

CHARCOAL AS A FerRTILIZER.—We have 
been astonished at the enormous increase 
of the wheat crop in France within the 
last eight or ten years, and have devoted 
some attention to the investigation of the 
subject. It appears that charcoal—an ar. 


‘sively used, and with marked effect, in 


own lands, with the same happy effect. 


The syrup] 


ticle that can be obtained here for a tith 
of its cost in Franée—has been very exten- 


fertilizing the wheat lands of that king- 
dom. A correspondent of the New Far- 
mers’ Journal, an English print, states that 
during a sojourn in one of the central de- 


partments of France, he learned that some}. 


of the most productive farms were origi- 
nally very sterile; but that for a number 
of years their proprietors had given them 
a light dressing of charcoal, which had re- 
sulted in a large yield of wheat of an ex-| 
cellent quality. Since his return to Eng- 
land he has tried the experiment upon his 


The charcoal should be well pulverized 
and sown like ljme, after a rain or in a still 
damp day. Even in England, the writer 
says, ‘the expense is a mere trifle, in 
comparison with the permanent improve- 
ment effected, which on grass is truly won- 
derful.”” He states one other very import- 
ant result from its liberal use. “ I am quite 
satisfied that by using charcoal in the way 
described, rust in wheat will be entirely 
prevented; for I have found in two adjoin- 


ing fields, one of which was coaled, and 
the other manured with farm yard dung, 
the latter was greatly injured by rust, 
while that growing in the other was per- 
fectly free from it.”—Buffalo Com. Adv. 


SMALL Farms.—We may mention the 
growing disposition on the part of farmers 
to possess only as much land as they can cul- 
tivate. And we cannot but rejoice atit. For 
if rightly directed, their influence will ever 
be exerted for the substantial good of all 
—since it possesses, from a variety of 
causes, that admixture of wisdom and 
prudence, which is unwilling to run foolish 
risks, or try hazardous experiments in go- 
vernment, yet which is never backward 
in making exchanges whenever in reason 
they are-called for, or urging reforms when 
existing evils demand them. Just views 
of home ensure just views generally, with 
regard to every thing else. And when the 
farming interests practise on their own 
soil whatever a wise economy, comfort, 
and real independence may demand, we 
may feel assured, not only that their influ- 
ence will be rightly directed, but that they 
will see to it that these virtues are practised 
in our public affairs. | 

And as a general rule, the possession of 
as much land as may be well cultivated 
will help to establish these virtues. First, 
the farmer who is so situated, can apply 
his industry better; second, he can employ 
all his capital; third, he can do more and 
obtain a surer and steadier return from 
both; fourth, he can secure more of those 
comforts which tend so much to improve 
and to civilize all of us;—a good dwelling, 
good out houses, good fences, good cattle, 
greater fertility of soil, and a better know- 
ledge of his business. Nor is this all. 
When men measure themselves thus, by 
what they can do, and are zealous to do 
it, they are not so apt to be led astray by 
speculation, by avarice, by social display, 
or any of that class of evils which so much 
disturb and distress society. They love 
the earth they till; they are content to till 
it, being proud of the labour of their hands 
—they find, and feel under these circum- 
stances, that they can do more good to 
others, and enjoy themselves better, be- 
cause necessarily they will look. more to 
what is 72 a man than what is around 
him, to character, rather that to the num- 
ber of acres he may own, or the wealth he 
may possess. 

li is a national blessing, in every way, 
to multiply, small farms. Show usa state 
that has the most: of them, and we will 
guaranty to find there the greatest amount 
of substantial wealth and real happiness. 
Economy, it is said, is a mine of wealth,| 
Energy is the means to supply this mine ; 
and as the truest economy and the stoutest 
energy are employed on them, the more 
small farmers we have, the greater will be 
the strength and the wealth of the nation. 


-SALTING AND PRESERVING BuTTeR.— 
We annex a receipt upon this subject, and 
will take this occasion to say, that we have 
no doubt it is a good one, though we should 
prefer one we have used and know to be 
good. The paragraph below states that 
butter, packed away as therein directed, 
will keep ten years. Upon this part o 
the subject we cannot speak of any know- 
ledge of our own: but with regard to the 
time it will keep, put away agreeably to 
the receipt we shall give ; we are enabled 
to speak advisedly, as our butter was pot- 
ted in the month of June, and was as fresh 
and sweet when opened for use in the 
mouth of December following, as when 
first made, having preserved all its rich- 
ness of flavour. 

We took six ounces of fine Liverpool 
blown salt ; four ounces of saltpetre,and six 
ounces of loaf sugar : and after pulverizing 
the whole so as to make a fine powder, 


we incorporated it with the butter, after the} 


buttermilk had been thoroughly worked 
out, at the rate of one ounce tothe pound, 
then packed it away in stone jars; the tops 
of which we covered, first with clean 
cloths,andtnen with bladders, so as to com- 
pletely exclude the air. Thus treated, 
when fresh and well made, we have no 
hesitation in saying, that butter would keep 
any desirable length of time, though we 
should be unwilling to risk the opinion that 
it would keep, as maintained in the receipt 
below, ten years. 

To Salt Butter.—Beat well up together 
in a marble mortar, half a pound of com- 
mon salt with four ounces of powdered 
loaf sugar: to every pound of. newly 
made butter (the milk being well drawn: 
off by beating) put an ounce of the mixed 


powder ; incorporate it well; put the butter} 


in pots for keeping. In about a month— 
not before—it will be fit for use, and it 
will continue for ten years as good as but- 
ter newly salted.—.American Farmer. 


AL SEMINARY, PRINCETON. — The 
subscriber, Agent for James M. Campbell & Co., is 
prepared to furnish a constant supply of their publications, 
viz.—Fox's Book of Martyrs, cloth, $1.50. Neander's His- 
tory ofthe Christian Religion during the first three centu 
ries, cloth, $1.50. D’Aubrgné’s Reformation, cloth, $1. Do. 
do. half cloth, 75.cents. Borrow’s Bible in Spain. 37 cents 
Liorente’s History of the Inquisition, 37 cents. Borrow’'s 
Gypsies of Spain, 31 cents. Leibig’s Agricultural Chemis- 
try, 25 cents. Do. Animal or Organic do., 25 cents. Me 
Crie’s Defence of the Presbyterians, 25 cents. Father Cle- 
ment, 25 cents. Fleming’s Rise and Fall of the Papacy, 25 
cents. JOHN LLOYD. 
aug 12—3t logical Seminary. 
OF THE REFORMATION.—Tue Cuear 
Epition or D’Avsicne’s History of THE REFORM- 
ation.— Three Volumes 12mo0.—for One 
Also, the same Work complete in one large octavo yo- 
lume, 432 pages—price one dollar, full cloth, or seventy- 
five cents in half cloth. | 
¢ Bible in Spain, or, the Adventures, and 
Imprisonments of an Englishman, in attempting to circulate 


-G. W. Musgrave, 


cents. For sale by 


the Scriptures in the Peninsula. By George Borrow, author 
of “The Gypstes. of Spain,” 232 pages, octavo. Price 38 
of 

e Gypsies of Spain.—With an original collection of 
their Songs and Pvetry; by George with 
the Bible in Spain—148 ice 313 cents, Forsale 

M. 8. MARTIEN, 
aaa of George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
y2 


NGLIGH MARTYROLOGY.—The Presbyterian Board 

4 of Publication have published the English Martyrology, 
yy Charlotte Elizabeth, 2 vols., 12 me. es.— Price 

Dollar, twelve and half cents. This week is embel- 
lished with beautiful engravings. 

“We hail with pleasure thie publication. It is ti ;: 
indeed we searcely know of a work bever calculated to 
popular and useful.- One of the most entertaining writers 
of the age, with the spirit of the martyrs, has taken hold of 
one of the moat — portions of the history of the Church, 
and given us a story of those times that tried the faith and 
patience of the saints. We wish that every pastor would 
take measures to circulate those volumes, ace them in 
the parish and Sabbath school libraries, sell them to the 
rich, lend them to the poor, and let our children and youth 
read them, till they become familiar with the martyr spirit.” 
—New York ver. 

English Martyrology, by Charlotte Elizabeth, in two vols, 
with an Introduction by the Rev. E. Bickersteth.—This val- 
uable work is an abridgment of Fox by the well known 
lady whose name is affixed to rt, and made by the sa 
together with Bick: rateth's 

tely published by the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, e Martyrolugy has been 
moraniy pee. and is put at the very low price of $1 12 for the 
two volumes. On sales to the amount of $50, a deduction 


of Mr. Bickersteth. 
Scripture Help,” have been 


ot twenty per cent, is made, which would reduce the price © 


to eighty-six cents for the two beautiful volumes with plates, 
which is not half the usual cost of such books. The stereo- 
type plates have been presented to the Buard by a friend, 
which enables them to seil this work so y. The pub 
lication of such a book, is a canse for joy. ht is 80 adapted 
to our present needs, and in a shape so accessible to all. 
There is no picture of Anti-christian Rome, so faithful as 
Fox. His simple histories detail all the facts and delineate 
the features of this horrible power in a must a ing and 
effective manner. And in our day, when uninstructed Pro- 
testants are so exposed fo the delusive influence of this 
mother and mistress of abominations, and likely to be delu 
ded by her repeated assertions of a changed character, there 
is especial need that all should be able to see, through what 
a sea of fire, she has ever compelied those who have opposed 
her to pass, when in her power. Nothing ie a more season- 
able instrument, in oar day, than the lives and sufferings 
and deaths of our venerated Reformers. We recommend 
this book for universal circulation among the young And 
we feel ourselves, as ae. obliged to this highly 
respectable Board, for ringing out iu our community, a 
work so peculiarly honourable to the character of our own 
church.—Episcopal Recorder. 


NA PUBLICATIONS.—American Sunpay Scnoot 
Union.—Scripture Prints; or the Child's Sabbath 
aprpece and profitably employed; embellished with ten 

ne engravings—this is a second part to Sunday Reading.— 
Harriet Fisher; or the Missionary at Home —The Glory of 
Israel, or Letters to Jewish Children; by Charlotte Ejiza- 
beth_—The Last Days of Boozey ; ur sequel to litle He 
and his Bearer.—Clara's Childhood—very interesting.—Eli- 
zabeth—a true story of a little girl—Letiers to Sunday 
School Children, by Rev. Dr. Scudder of the Mission to 
Madras.—Alleine’s Alarm to unconverted sinners, at twelve 
and a half cents, only. With many other publications suit- 
able for children and Sabbath Schools, for sale at the Deposi- 
tories, Nos. 146 Chesnut street, Philadelphia ; 152 Nassau 
street, New York ; 5 Cornhill, Boston. 


HYMNS.—Pergins & Purves, 134 Chestnut 
_ Street, Philadelphia, have just published a new col- 
icction of tlymns for evening meetings, and 
sions of social worship, entitled Parish 
piled with great care, from numerous 5 
rican sources, and enriched with original contribu- 
tions. The standard Hymns of tts, Duddridge, New- 
ton, and other writers of that- cl are retained, and as 
far as ible without alteratiog’ ; and to these are added 
many Hymns of later date whigh give the collection fresh- 
ness, variety, and adaptednesg to special occasions. ‘This 

blication is to be speedily followed by a collection of 

ims and “oe for public worship on the Sabbath, enti- 

tled Parish Psalmody, whicty the publishers flatter them- 
selves, will be found in aAfigh degree fitted to meet the 
wants of worshipping asgémblies. 

> Churches and ce gregations i to new 
Psalm or Hymn Buoks, gre we col- 
lectons. The publishers iktend to offer them on such terms 
that an important pecuniary advantage shall, in the purchase 
of the Parish Hymns and thie Parish Psalmody, be given to 
any church or congregation adopting them. aug 5—61 


ISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.— 
In press, and will shortly be published, The History 
of the Church of England, ta the Revolution of 1688, by 
the Right Reverend D.D. 
JAMES M. CAMPBELL & 
98 Chestnut street, up stairs, Philadelphia, 


C= MEDICAL LITERATURE.—By Mail.—Four 
volumes for Five doMars.—Barrineton & 
Medical Booksellers, Market street, Philadelphia, pub- 
lish and offer to Medical gentlemen the following valuable 
standard works, in sets of four volumes, for five dollars. 
| inf the Select Medical Library, 1841.— 
Bell's Practical Digtionary of Materia Medica. Waller, 
Lisiranc, and Ingleby’sa Lectures on the Functions and Dis- 
. _Areteus on the Causes and Signs of 
Acute and Chrogic Disease, and Schill’s Outlines of Patho- 
logical Semeiolggy ; with copious notes, by D. Spillman, 
M.D. Undegwood’s Treatise on the Diseases of Children ; 
with Notes, By Dra. Merriman, Hall, and Bell. __ 
ished in the Select Medical Library, 1842.~ 
and Reflex, of the Organs of Diges- 
Diseases of the Liver and Biliary 


aug 5 


M.D. Lectures on the Principles and 
fery. ByJames Biundell, M.D. Edited by Charles Severn, 
M.D. july 29—«f 


HEAP ANDVALUABLE BOOKS.—Neander’s History 

of the Christian Religion, during the first three centuries, 

1 vol., octavo, in cloth, $1.50—Liorente’s History of the In- 
quisition, in half cloth, 50 cents —Do. in paper, 38 cents. 


—Leibig’s Agriculturat Chemistry, 25 cents.—Dr. 
nd ki 


Sermon on the Eucharist, 6 cents. Just published a 

sale by JAMES M. CAMPBELL, & Co. 
98 Chestnut street, (up stairs,) Philadelphia. 
july 29—3t 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—The Polity of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the United States; being 
ure of the spurious origin of Methodist Epi \ 
The Tyrannical Nature of the Government and Dascipline 
of the Methodist Episcopat Church. ‘The unjust and dan- 
erous control of ehurch property by the clergy of that sect. 
e superior provision made for their temporal support. The 
mode of raising their supplies. The moral machinery of 
Methodism, its rel re character, fruits, &e. &e. By ; 
ishop of the Third Presbyterian church, 

Baltimore. 8vo. pp. 344. 


an ex 


A VINDICATION oF THE ScoTrisn CovENANTERS,—Con- 


sisting of a Review of the first series of the Tales of My 
Landlord. By Thomas McCrie, D.D. Author of the Refor- 
mation in Spain and Italy, &e. &e. 

ParaL Rome as it is, by a Roman. Memoir of Mra. 
Anna Maria Morrison ef the North India Mission. Just re- 
ceived and for sale by WM. S. MARTIEN, 

es ns corner George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 

july 


cCRIE’S REPLY TO SIR WALTER SCOTT.— 
Now ready—A Defence of the Presbyterians of 
Scotland from the misrepresentations of Sir Walter Scott; 
being a Review of the first series of the T'alesof My Land- 
lord, by Thomas MeCrie, D.D. Price 25 cenis. 
: JAMES M. CAMPBELL & CO., - 
july 8 98 Chestnut street, up stairs, Philadelphia, 


REAT REDUCTION.—Fox’s Book of Martyrs, the 
handsomest edition now in print, bound i cloth, with 
32 engravings, price only $1.50! Editions much inferior to 
this beautiful one, formerly sold at $2.50. 
JAMES M. CAMPBELL & CO, 
98 Chestnut street, up stairs, Philadelphia, 


june 24 


ELIGIOUS WORKS.—Hoecan & Tuompson, No. 30 
North Fourth street, Philadelphia, respectfully give 
notice that they have now on hand, and shall continue to 
keep a general assortment of Religious Works of every kind 
by the best writersin the Christian Church, which they will 
sell at low prices. ey particularly recommend the fol- 
luwing selection to the attention of the Religious public. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINIATURE LIBRARY. 


The Bible and Closet. The Marriage Ring, or how to 
make liome happy. By Rev J. Angell James. Self Culture, 
by Rev. Dr. Channing. ‘The Casket of Jewels, The Scrip- 
ture Promises, by Rev. Dr. Clarke. Pure Gold. 

The above constitute a series of portable volumes, neatly 
executed, containing valuable selections, essays, and hints, 
from the best writers, and are especially adapted to the 
wants of the community. Their cheapness places them 
within the reach of all, while the manner of their execution 
renders them particularly attractive, whether as a present or 
for private study. ‘They should be freely circulated. 

Hogan’& ‘Thompson have also the oe Works, lately 
published, viz.—Antioch, the Karten Apostle. The Philo- 
4 of the Pian of Salvation. The Advent, 

hite. Bickersteth’s Works. Doddridge’s do. Baxter 
do. James's do. Phillips’s do., and many others equally 
celebrated. 

> Bibles, Hymn Books, Prayer Books, Testaments, Com- 
mentaries, Sunday-school Books, Rewards, &c., always on 
hand, june 24—tf 


| Missionary Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa, 
by Robert Moffat, with numerous engravings. Price Fifly 
WM. MARTIEN, | 
— Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
may 


PULVERIZED LOAF SUGAR, very white and clean 
an excellent article for strawberries and other fruits 


ing, &e. 
‘Underwood's true Lemon Syrup, Raspberry do., 
very fine ; young Canton preserved Ginger ; West India Pre- 
serves, assorted ; Sandwich Island Molasses and Tamarinds. 
For sale by S. W. COLTON, 
S. W. corner Tenth and Arch srteets, Philadelphia. 


ZINE TEAS AT VERY LOW PRICES.—The sabscri- 
iy ber has now in store some of the finest quality Green 
and Black Teas that can be obtained in the country, No 

ms have been spared to render his assortment complete. 
both asto variety and quality ; and the prices have been re- 
duced to the lowest rates, in order to induce the patronage 
of the public. His prices are, for 


Good Young Hyson Tea, 5O cents. 
Fine do. 
Fine delicate flavoured do. do. 
Extra fine do. 87, “ 
Extra supérior and very strong do.do. 91 00 
Very good Imperial Tea 
Superier do, 87, « 
Extra fine do. do. 1c“ 
Gunpowder do. at same low prices. 
Soue and Pouc Teas as follows:—Very good 
Souchong ‘Teas at 50 cts ; 
cts; very strong and fine flavoured’ 


in 6 02. papers 
at 62}; mild and delicate rose flavoured Pouchong do. _ 
7 be recom- 


ava, Maracaibo, uira, Cu - Domingo. atiow 
prices. Ss. W. COI TON, 


Tea Dealer, and Temperance Grocer S. W. corner Tenth 


and Areh atreets, Philadelphia. 
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assages, by William Thompson, M. &e.; an 
| Iilustrations of the Liver and Spleen, by Wm. Twining. 
| The History, Pathology, and Treatment of Puerperal Fever 
‘ and Crural Philebitis. By Drs. Gordon, Hey, Armstrong, 
and Lee ; with an Charies D. 
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| mended with copfidence as to their quality, and are off : 
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